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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 








The Interdependence of Independence 


Address by Secretary Dulles 


It is for me a high privilege to greet you in this 
House of the Americas. Here we are each among 
friends and at home. Words can scarcely express 
how fortunate we are in this hemisphere, how 
greatly blessed, to have this kind of association, 
which has no counterpart in all the world and in- 
deed in all history. 

It was 50 years ago when the cornerstone of 
this our home building was laid on May 11, 1908. 
The late Ambassador Joaquim Nabuco of Brazil 
said that day that the United States, by virtue 
of being made the host of the permanent seat of 
the Pan American Union, had received the highest 
tribute ever paid to this Republic. We are still 
deeply conscious of that high honor and shall strive 
constantly to merit it. 

This day, April 14, is being observed in our 
American Republics as Pan American Day. It 
is an annual festival of freedom, friendship, and 
good will which has acquired unique significance 
for the American peoples. 

The United States gives striking proof of this. 
President Hoover first proclaimed Pan American 
Day in 1931, and since then its observance has 
erown year by year. It has become a people’s 
festival, not merely a celebration by the govern- 
ment. One day has proved to be not enough for 
all of the ceremonies prepared in the name of 
hemisphere friendship throughout our land. Con- 
sequently, 3 years ago President Eisenhower made 
the now traditional proclamation of Pan American 
Day a proclamation of Pan American Week as 





1Made at Pan American Day ceremonies at the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., on Apr. 14 (press 
release 191). 
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well.? And let me call your attention to the geo- 
graphic range of our United States commemora- 
tion. In addition to the President’s proclamation, 
we now have governors’ proclamations as well 
from Alaska to Florida and from Guam to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Our present commemoration of Pan American 
Day takes on a special significance. For this 
year is the 10th anniversary of the Charter of the 
Organization of American States. Through that 
organization the inter-American system finds the 
framework for its constructive international de- 
liberation and cooperation. It thus becomes a 
great contemporary force for the extension and 
maintenance of peace, not in this hemisphere alone 
but throughout the world. And it is not for our 
present troubled era only but for the future of 
the human race as well. 

The Organization of American States is unique 
because of the degree to which it combines the inde- 
pendence of our countries with recognition of their 
interdependence. We have learned that inter- 
dependence must be practiced if worthwhile inde- 
pendence is to be preserved. 

At the beginning of our history as separate na- 
tional entities, our wills and our energies were 
directed primarily toward securing our independ- 
ence. The right of men in the New World to live 
in freedom, subject only to the dictates of moral 
law and not the whims of overseas rulers, inspired 
our forefathers to epic struggles. This burning 
desire for freedom enabled the troops of Bolivar 


? For President Eisenhower’s proclamation of Pan Amer- 
ican Day and Pan American Week, 1958, see BULLETIN of 


Feb. 10, 1958, p. 217. 
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and San Martin to endure incredible hardships 
in scaling the windswept passes of the Andes. 
The same determination held together the small 
band of devoted soldiers under the leadership of 
George Washington through the bitter winter at 
Valley Forge. The forces of tyranny could not 
match the valor, resourcefulness, and steadfast- 
ness of the patriots. Through their struggles 
throughout this hemisphere the independence of 
the New World was achieved. 


Monroe Doctrine 


But just as the individual, however independ- 
ent, cannot live wholly alone but shares the life 
of a society, so the newly created nations of the 
Western Hemisphere found that they could not 
maintain their independence in isolation from each 
other. The Holy Alliance, under the leadership 
of the Russian Czar, threatened to reconquer the 
liberated colonies in Latin America and to en- 
croach upon the northwest of the North American 
Continent. It was that situation which led Presi- 
dent James Monroe, the 200th anniversary of 
whose birth is celebrated this month, to enunciate 
the first major statement of United States foreign 
policy. He declared that the peace and safety of 
the United States would be endangered if the 


European despots attempted to extend their sys- 
tems to any part of this hemisphere. 

That was the first great proclamation of inter- 
dependence. It was, at its inception, a unilateral 


proclamation. But it stated a concept of broad 
applicability. Thus it became, by a logical his- 
torical evolution, multilateral and mutual in ac- 
ceptance throughout the American Republics. 
That evolution has been speeded by the recur- 
rence of external dangers. During the First 
World War we drew together in substantial unity. 
Then, in the 1930’s and 1940’s, when human free- 
dom was again menaced by an aggressive totali- 
tarian power, the American states rapidly closed 
ranks to present a unified front. At Buenos 
Aires in 1936, at Lima in 1938, at Panama in 1939, 
at Habana in 1940, and at Chapultepec in 1945 the 
principles of American solidarity against foreign 
aggression were laid down. The natural cul- 
mination was the Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance—the Rio Treaty of 1947— 
providing that an attack against any American 
state would be considered as an attack against all. 
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Collective-Defense Structure 

Despite victory in World War II the need for 
maintaining our collective-defense structure is as 
great as ever. A new menace grew as interna- 
tional communism pursued its goal of world 
conquest. It manifestly has predatory designs 
against this hemisphere, and it views the existence 
of inter-American solidarity as an insuperable 
barrier to its aggressive plans. Through agents, 
overt and secret, communism strives incessantly 
to open a breach in our bastion. 

In the face of this serious threat the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference at Caracas, in 1954, 
made its memorable Declaration of Solidarity of 
the American States.’ It declared that the domi- 
nation or control by the international Communist 
movement of the political institutions of any 
American state would threaten us all and en- 
danger the peace of America. Thus again the 
American Republics marshaled the political and 
moral force of America against the efforts of an 
alien despotism to extend its system to this hemi- 
sphere and to intervene in our affairs. 

Nowhere in the world has a group of nations 
so proudly won and preserved its independence. 
Also, nowhere in the world have nations so fully 
developed the concepts of interdependence. In- 
terdependence is not only made explicit, as by the 
declarations mentioned, but it is implicit in those 
portions of our charter which call for consulta- 
tion and cooperation in the solution of political, 
juridical, and economic problems and for the 
peaceful settlement of international controversies. 

The Organization of American States does, 
moreover, aid in the achievement of the basic prin- 
ciples of the American states even when it does 
not have direct responsibility as an organization 
for putting them into effect. In the basic docu- 
ments of the Organization of American States 
and in the deliberations of its conferences, the 
fundamental ideals and common objectives have 
been set forth and clarified. Progress toward 
their realization depends not only on collective 
action but on the individual action of the mem- 
ber countries in the exercise of their responsibility 
for national development. 

Take, for example, the ideal of representative 
government based upon respect for human rights. 


® Tbid., Apr. 26, 1954, p. 638. 
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That concept has commanded the allegiance of 
the peoples of all our countries. It has been 
proclaimed on numerous occasions and is in- 
scribed in the charter. 

Yet the statesmen of the American community 
have learned that democracy because of its very 
nature cannot be imposed from without but must 
be nourished from within each country. The 
principle of nonintervention is, therefore, entirely 
consistent with the principle of encouraging rep- 
resentative government and respect for human 
rights. 

Interdependence has cultural and economic as 
well as political and security aspects. The In- 
ter-American Committee of Presidential Repre- 
sentatives, resulting from the 1956 Panama 
meeting of the Presidents, has worked fruitfully 
in this field. The Committee concluded its ses- 
sions with a meeting in this very hall about one 
year ago.* Since that time the task of convert- 
ing the Committee’s recommendations into 
realities has been going forward. The Govern- 
ments of the American Republics have expressed 
agreement in principle with the recommendations, 
and provision has been made for a substantial 
start. I understand that the Council has laid the 
foundations for a greatly expanded program of 
fellowships under OAS auspices. It is also set- 
ting up an Inter-American Nuclear Energy Com- 
mission, ®° which should play a significant role in 
assisting the American Governments to develop 
the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

These and the other worthwhile projects cur- 
rently being worked out have excellent prospects 
of succeeding in “making our Organization of 
American States a more effective instrument in 
those fields of cooperative effort that affect the 
welfare of our peoples.”* The United States 
rejoices that so promising a start has been made, 
and we take this occasion to express to the mem- 
bers of the Council, as well as to the Secretary 
General and his able assistants, our appreciation of 
their conscientious and fruitful labors. 


*For a statement by President Hisenhower and a 
Committee announcement made at the conclusion of the 
meeting, see ibid., June 24, 1957, p. 1014. 

5 Thid., Dec. 16, 1957, p. 976. 

*For an address by President Eisenhower at Panama, 
July 22, 1956, see ibid., Aug. 6, 1956, p. 219. 
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Economic Aspects of Interdependence 


Now I should like also to refer to the economic 
aspects of our interdependence. This, too, is very 
much of a reality—a reality not yet adequately 
organized. Today conditions vary considerably 
among the 21 Republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. America as a whole continues to move for- 
ward—irresistibly. In some countries the pace 
of growth has hardly diminished in spite of less 
hospitable world conditions, so powerful have 
been the vital internal forces of progress. In 
others, including the United States, the rate of 


growth has perceptibly slowed down. <A few 
countries are experiencing serious financial 


difficulties. 

A major cause of these difficulties is the severe 
contraction of demand for certain basic commod- 
ities which has led, in turn, to lower prices. This 
has cut sharply into the foreign-exchange earn- 
ings of some countries. They have had to reduce 
imports or accumulate commercial arrearages— 
or both. Nearly all have had to utilize reserves 
heavily. 

Certain of the factors bearing on the economic 
difficulties are beyond the power of governments 
Consumer habits cannot be coerced— 
at least in our Republics—and artificial stimulants 
often make the patient sicker. However, the 
United States Government realizes the potential 
consequences of violent fluctuations in the prices 
of Latin America’s exports, and we are daily 
searching for ways and means to contribute to- 
ward a solution of economic problems. 

One problem involves petroleum, a commodity 
of greatest importance in the economies of all our 
countries, whether as producers or as consumers. 
The world is faced with a readjustment of market- 
ing relationships, distorted at the time of the 
Suez crisis and complicated by a decline in de- 
mand. In view of this situation the United States 
Government, with the cooperation of the import- 
ing companies, has inaugurated a program of 
voluntary limitations on the amount of crude pe- 
troleum to be imported into the United States. 
I would like to make two points in this connection : 
We have consulted regarding this program with 
our friends in Venezuela, who are our principal 
foreign suppliers, and we have also kept the Cana- 
dian Government informed of these developments. 
My second point is this: Despite drastic cutbacks 


to change. 
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in our domestic production we endeavor to insure 
to foreign petroleum the same percentage of our 
domestic market it normally occupies. 

This is the spirit in which we try to meet the 
difficult problems of the present economic situa- 
tion. When consumption declines, we strive not 
to shift all of the burden onto weaker nations. 
We seek to share it fairly, believing that this is 
in our enlightened self-interest. 

I can assure you that we are truly anxious to 
help within the limits of what is sound and within 
our governmental capabilities. And we are al- 
ways ready to discuss with our neighbors these 
mutual problems in an effort to find practical and 
acceptable solutions. Our great stimulus in this 
quest is our desire to promote a better way of life 
for all our peoples, on whom the future of Ameri- 
ca depends. 


Rio Treaty, the Model for NATO 


Our inter-American system has a significance 
which surpasses the bounds of this hemisphere. 
It is well known, for example, that the Rio Treaty 
served as the model for the North Atlantic Treaty, 
which created the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. Quite understandably, NATO was at first 
compelled to concentrate largely on combating the 
threat of military aggression. But recently, de- 
spite the persistence of this danger, increased at- 
tention has been given to developing the scope of 
that organization. President Eisenhower, speak- 
ing in Paris last December at the NATO meeting,’ 
said this: 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization was created 
in response to a military threat. Yet NATO should not 
for all time be primarily a collective-defense organization. 
We hope and believe that the time will come when its 
defense aspect will be minor and perhaps even unneces- 
sary. ... We should so shape this association, and our 
respective parts in it, that it permanently serves to pro- 
mote harmony not only between us but also between our- 
selves and other people and areas of the world. 


It requires no great gift of detection to deter- 


mine the origin of that concept. Its origin is 
right here, in the Organization of American 
States. 


* Tbid., Jan. 6, 1958, p. 6. 


Our organization, too, has its collective-defense 
aspects. But they are minor. We have devel- 
oped our association along many other lines. In- 
deed, never before in history has a group of 
nations of comparable number enjoyed, in organ- 
ized form, so high a measure of fellowship and 
harmony. Thus we set an example from which 
others can profitably learn. I believe that the 
inter-American system for the peaceful solution 
of disputes has in it elements which could be 
adapted to solve some of the thorny problems 
which too often emerge elsewhere, with conse- 
quences that might even affect this hemisphere. 

I am glad, therefore, that Dr. [José] Mora, the 
Secretary General of our organization, has replied 
in an affirmative vein to NATO's suggestion for 
an interchange of information. As we help 
others, we may help ourselves. 

If there be any who believe that inter-Ameri- 
can solidarity is something at which we toss bou- 
quets of words every April 14 and forget for the 
rest of the year, it would be well for them to look 
at the record. It is a continuous advancing rec- 
ord of positive accomplishment resulting from 
day-by-day efforts. It shows our united deter- 
mination to make America a happier, better home 
for Americans. 

In our endeavors may we never lose sight of the 
basic truth that cannot be too often stated: The 
independence of the American Republics is safe- 
guarded by their recognition of their interde- 
pendence. Solidarity could not exist if our peo- 
ples had not consciously determined to achieve it. 
In our time solidarity is built on many interde- 
pendent factors—political, cultural, economic. In 
the beginning, however, there was but one power- 
ful factor: the stubborn will for self-determina- 
tion. That was a positive element at our very 
roots as free peoples. It was inherent in our na- 
ture as pioneers, peoples of the ever-advancing 
frontiers toward ever-enlarging horizons. It was 
a moral force in each American nation. It was 
also a unifying bond of kinship. The founders 
of our Republics renewed their faith in their own 
purpose of freedom by witnessing the dedication 
of others to that purpose. May the American Re- 
publics never forget that dedication, nor ever 
waver in that faith. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of April 15 


Press release 193 dated April 15 


Secretary Dulles: I recall that 2 or 3 weeks ago 
I spoke of the able diplomacy with which Mr. 
Murphy and Mr. Beeley were carrying on their 
good-oflices mission as between France and Tu- 
nisia.t_ I want to repeat that expression of high 
approval today when happily there is a greater 
prospect than when I spoke of the success of their 
mission. The outcome, of course, is still uncer- 
tain; but as far as the good-offices mission can 
function at the governmental level, they have suc- 
ceeded in reaching an agreement which is in the 
great interest, we believe, of the governments con- 
cerned and, indeed, of all the world. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been some criticism 
in France that the arrangements which they are 
proposing are hostile to the interests of France— 
that the United States is taking a hostile line. 


A. Iam aware of the fact that there are rumors 
that circulate in France and have various origins 
which suggest that the United States has some 
devious purpose of trying to take over the French 
position in North Africa. When the President 
and I were in Paris at the NATO meeting last 
December, we were aware of those rumors and 
the President rejected them with indignation, I 
may say, and I am prepared to reject them with 
the same degree of indignation. 

The fact is that there are economic and cultural 
ties of a long historic background between France 
and North Africa which we believe to be a basis 
for fruitful cooperation between Western Europe 
and North Africa, and the last thing in the world 
we would want to do is disrupt those relationships. 

I recall that the NATO meeting I referred to 
took cognizance of those relationships and re- 
ferred to them as a useful basis for friendly 
cooperation between Western Europe and North 





1 BULLETIN of Apr. 14, 1958, p. 607. 
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Africa.2, The United States fully subscribes to 
that view, and never for one instant do any other 
influences operate to make our policy as regards 
that area. The idea that we are operating there 
in some devious way to take over North Africa 
in the interests of American corporations is just 
about as far from the truth as any statement could 
be. 


Prospects for Meeting With U.S.S.R. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the reports from the Paris 
NATO meeting seem to indicate that the West- 
ern countries have agreed to meet the Russians 
on the diplomatic level provided the Russians will 
not have any prior conditions and in fact that we 
are not asking prior conditions with that level. 
Is that correct? 

A. Well, it is partially correct but only par- 
tially correct. You say we are willing to meet 
the Russians at the diplomatic level. You may 
recall it is we who have been urging the Russians 
to meet at the diplomatic level. I recall that at 
my meeting before the Press Club last January * 
I urged that this preparatory work should be got- 
ten away from the business of public exchanges 
between heads of government—gotten down to a 
lower level—and I said preferably the diplomatic 
level. It was our proposal, made some 2 weeks 
ago to the Soviet Union,‘ that we should carry 
on these talks at the diplomatic level. 

The Soviet Union indicated they were prepared 
to accept that, but they attached conditions which 
are unacceptable to the Western powers. Now I 
think it is likely—I hope it is likely—that talks 
will now be conducted at the diplomatic level, and 


* Tbid., Jan. 6, 1958, p. 13. 

* Tbid., Feb. 3, 1958, p. 159. 

‘For text of three-power declaration of Mar. 31, see 
ibid., Apr. 21, 1958, p. 648. 
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I suppose the first thing they may talk about is 
what they are going to talk about. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does that mean the issue of 
whether or not you will talk about substantive 
matters is not now resolved and that you will go 
to this meeting to see if you can resolve them? 


A. The latest Soviet memorandum,’ while 
agreeing to our proposal to talk at the diplomatic 
level, indicated they were not willing to talk at 
the diplomatic level, or indeed at any other meet- 
ing short of the summit meeting itself, about mat- 
ters of substance. So that issue is not resolved. 


Q. What is our position as of today on that 
point as to the talks at the diplomatic level? 


A. Our position is precisely what was set out 
in the three-power declaration handed in in Mos- 
cow 2 weeks ago. 


Q. In other words, we are still saying that at 
this diplomatic level there must be talks as to sub- 
stance or we will not meet at this level? 


A. Well, I wouldn’t put it quite that way. We 
are proposing to conduct the preparatory talks 
now at the diplomatic level. The Soviets agree 
they will talk at the diplomatic level, and we are 
not yet in agreement as to what we will talk about. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if the Soviets refuse to enter 
into substantive talks at a lower level or at the am- 
bassador level or foreign-minister level, will we 
decline to attend a summit meeting ? 


A. Well, I am not prepared to give a categorical 
answer to that question at this time. U.S. views 
have been fully set forth by the President. After 
all, it is a “summit” meeting. That means it is 
his meeting. He would be going to it, and I cannot 
say on his behalf just what he will do. He has 
spoken for himself on that subject, and that is 
for all the world to know. 


Q. Will the diplomatic talks start in Moscow on 
Thursday of this week? 

A. I donot know, and that has not been decided 
yet. The terms of our next communication to the 
Soviet Union have not yet been fully concerted. 
We are working on them at the present time. I do 
not know whether they will be ready in time to 
permit of the diplomats to start talking this week 
or not. 


* See p. 728. 
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Q. Is it clear, Mr. Secretary, the diplomatic 
talks at the diplomatic level, when, as, and if they 
occur, will be four-power talks? 

A. That is what we proposed, and, as far as that 
aspect of the matter is concerned, it is apparently 
what the Soviets accept. 


Question of Agenda 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in practical terms what has 
been your experience about the ability to stick to 
any agenda set in the first place with the Russians? 
Is this a realistic procedure to believe that it can 
be kept to an agenda? 


A. Well, I don’t think that we would ourselves 
want to have an agenda so rigid that we were pre- 
cluded from talking about some of the matters 
which we believe are of vital importance for the 
peace of the world. Even though these were not 
accepted as a topic for agreed discussion in the 
sense there was preliminary agreement that they 
could be fruitfully discussed with a good prospect 
of agreement, we might still want to be able to 
talk about them. 

You will recall at the last summit meeting there 
were opening statements of a general character 
which were made. In his opening statement Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, among other things, spoke of 
the problem created by the situation in Eastern 
Europe and the inability of those nations there 
to have governments of their own choosing.® Now, 
Mr. Bulganin came back and said they were not 
willing to discuss it. But the President had made 
his point in his opening address. I would suppose 
that, following that pattern, if there were a sum- 
mit meeting there would be an opportunity for the 
Heads of Governments there to open up, at least, 
by saying the things that were on their minds. 
But then the question is, are you going to get on 
to anything at all where there is a prospect of 
agreement ¢ 

You will recall that Mr. Bulganin, when head 
of the Soviet state, said that the conference should 
concentrate on matters as to which the known posi- 
tions of the states indicated a likelihood of agree- 
ment. There isn’t yet a sufficient exploration to 
indicate what, if any, matters might lend them- 
selves to agreement, given the “known position” 
of the states. I think there needs to be a further 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 171. 
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exploration of that matter before agreeing on 
those items of the agenda where we would pre- 
sumably try to reach at least a framework of an 
agreement. 

I doubt whether it is possible at a summit meet- 
ing to reach a detailed agreement about many of 
these matters. They are tremendously compli- 
cated, particularly the subjects of armaments and 
the like. But the outline of agreement—the basic 
positions—could perhaps be agreed to in some 
areas. I think that is a possibility which wa need 
to explore because, as President Eisenhower said, 
if all that is going to happen at the summit meet- 
ing is that they sit around the table and glare at 
each other, that would not be a_ profitable 
operation. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, isn’t what you are describing 
the same kind of summit meeting we had the last 
time with the icebreaking meeting at the summit 
followed by, I presume, the foreign ministers’ 
meeting to fill in this outline you describe? 

A. Well, that would involve a considerable 
change in what now seems to be the agreed con- 
cept of such a meeting. The last summit meeting 
started out with an invitation from the three 
Western powers to meet, and they said it would 
not be expected that at that meeting any agree- 
ments would be reached but that they might agree 
upon topics as to which they would instruct their 
foreign ministers to try to reach an agreement. 

Now, the Soviet proposal for a summit meet- 
ing is that the meeting should concentrate on mat- 
ters as to which the known positions of the states 
indicate a likelihood of agreement at the summit 
meeting. In other words, whereas the first sum- 
mit meeting did not purport to be a meeting to 
reach any agreement at all, but only to agree on 
areas which might be usefully explored, now the 
matter has been reversed making necessary some 
preparatory work. And, indeed, you have been 
having a measure of preparatory work in the ex- 
changes of diplomatic notes that have been taking 
place and the exchange of letters between the 
Heads of Governments. But in further prepara- 
tory work we should try to discover whether or 
not there are important matters as to which the 
known positions of the states indicate a likelihood 
of agreement at the summit meeting. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if you had to make book on 
this summit meeting now, with the baseball season 
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and the racing season on us, what would you say 
are the chances of its taking place? 


A. Well, I wouldn’t want to publicly admit 
that lama gambler. (Laughter) 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in very real terms don’t your 
remarks add up more or less to the following as 
being our position: that we do not want and don’t 
think that we should have a summit meeting with- 
out proper preparation, but that we don’t see any 
real way to stop having it on terms that we don’t 
like? 

A. No, I don’t think that what I have said adds 
up to that. I hope not. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, are you satisfied with this 
question of the summit conference and other as- 
pects of foreign policy—are you satisfied with the 
degree of understanding and support you are get- 
ting from the Senate today? 


A. It seems to me that there is a very under- 
standing attitude on the part of Congress with 
respect to this summit meeting. We have tried 
to keep in touch with each other. I am having a 
meeting this afternoon with the chairman and a 
subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee 
to discuss this matter further. But I think that 
there is a very considerable degree of under- 
standing of, agreement with, and support for the 
position that we have been taking on this matter. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, earlier you were asked, if the 
Soviets refused to enter into substantive discus- 
sions at a lower level, would the United States de- 
cline to go into a summit meeting, and you said 
you couldn’t answer categorically. Now, sir, do 
you think it is possible to have lower-level meet- 
ings which do not go into substance and yet make 
an adequate preparation for a summit meeting? 


A. Well, I think that it is possible to have ex- 
ploratory talks which would throw light at least 
upon whether or not it is likely that an agreement 
could be reached on some aspects of the so-called 
question. That could be done without necessarily 
getting into the details of such an agreement. A 
good deal in these matters depends upon the at- 
titude, the approach, the temper of the Soviet 
Union. Clues can be obtained as to its probable 
attitude without necessarily probing into all as- 
pects and having the i’s dotted and the t’s crossed. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would it be necessary to ob- 
tain a reply from Russia to the note which will go 
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forward later this week before the Western diplo- 
mats sit down to any talks in Moscow? 


A. Not as far as we are concerned. We have 
been ready, are ready, and will remain ready to 
talk at the diplomatic level. That is what we 
have been trying todo. You might say we have 
been trying as far as this preparatory work is 
concerned to get down from the summit and get 
down to rock bottom where perhaps we can do 
something more effective. This preparatory work 
for the summit meeting started in exchanges of 
letters between the Heads of Government. Then 
it was carried on by the exchanges of notes be- 
tween the foreign ministries. Now it may be get- 
ting down to the diplomatic level, which is what I 
have always argued for. And as we get down 
from the summit, as far as the preparatory work 
is concerned, I think that there is more chance of 
doing some useful preparatory work. So we 
stand ready at all times to talk about this business 
at the diplomatic level. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are not the Russians likely to 
point to the bogging down of this preparatory 
work and say that this proves the futility of talk- 
ing on a lower level and that these matters can 
therefore be solved only at the summit? 


A. Well, we haven’t started talking on this level 
yet; so it is a little premature to say that it is 
futile. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, on what topic is Ambassador 
Thompson and his two colleagues in Moscow— 
on what topics are they prepared to discuss in a 
preparatory nature? Are you thinking of dis- 
armament, Germany, Eastern Europe, the Middle 
East, or what? 


A. The President in his January letter to Chair- 
man Bulganin * indicated a number of topics which 
the President put forward as possible topics for 
discussion. That letter had been submitted to and 
approved by NATO before it was sent. So that 
that probably constitutes at least a preliminary 
indication of the position we would take so far 
as the preparation of an agenda is concerned. 


Middle East 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you view the growing 
unrest in the Middle East? I am referring par- 


* Ibvid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 
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ticularly to the reports of threat of civil war in 
Lebanon, demonstrations in Gaza against King 
Hussein, and what I consider intensified name- 
calling from Cairo against those nations not join- 
ing in the United Arab Republic? 


A. Well, it is difficult to evaluate those particu- 
lar instances you refer to, and indeed I have no 
evaluation of them. They only happened within 
the last 24 hours. But when you speak about grow- 
ing unrest, I am afraid that is a little of an 
exaggeration, because there has been quite a con- 
siderable amount of unrest in that area for some 
little time now. 

Q. 1 said “intensified.” 

A. I am not sure it is intensified over what it 
has been. 


Latin America 

Q. Mr. Secretary, a number of Latin Ameri- 
can diplomats have expressed disappointment that 
you did not take advantage of your speech at the 
Pan American Union yesterday * to make a ma- 
jor pronouncement of our intentions toward that 
area. In fact, they believe that it would have 
given us a decided psychological advantage in 
the mounting contest to win Latin America’s 


friendship by the Soviet Union. I wonder if you 
would care to comment on that? 


A. I think that in my speech yesterday I broke 
a considerable amount of new ground in relation 
to the handling of economic problems which con- 
cern this hemisphere—the United States and the 
other American Republics. I think that that 
speech deserves to be rather carefully evaluated 
in that respect, because it does mark a consider- 
able advance over what has been our position in 
many of these respects heretofore. Now you can- 
not come out unilaterally with some detailed pro- 
gram which involves other countries. Undoubt- 
edly there has got to be quite a lot of work to be 
done if it is to be possible to implement the gen- 
eral concepts that I referred to. I talked about 
consultation, which is something that we have 
been rather hesitant to do in the past. I am not 
just referring to the recent past, indeed, to the 
long past. I referred to a desire to share the 
burdens of any recession fairly and not try to 
impose them just upon weaker countries. The 


* For text, see p. 715. 
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general principles that I enunciated there are of 
extreme importance and J think will bear fruit. 
All the fruit isn’t borne when the tree is planted. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you have any information 
bearing on Soviet efforts, if any, to launch a third 
earth satellite and why no such satellite has been 
launched up to now? 


A. No. I have no firm information about that, 
only speculation. I think it is fair to conclude 
that they have had some difficulties, perhaps, or 
else they would have launched another satellite 
before now. But that is largely in the area of 
speculation—perhaps you might say, an educated 
guess. But it is not supported by any firm evi- 
dence that we have. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your remarks on Latin 
American economy, are they to be interpreted as 
meaning that the United States has changed its 
long-time position of allowing world prices on 
primary products to seek their own level in a free 
market and that we are going to agree to some 
form of world support not only for coffee but for 
tin, rubber, and all the other products that are 
depressed at this period? 


A. I think that the action that we have taken 
with respect to petroleum, which I spoke con- 
cretely about yesterday, indicates a willingness 
to have this problem handled in some kind of a 
cooperative way, mutually acceptable to the pro- 
ducers in this country, I hope, and also to pro- 
ducers abroad. 

Now each one of these situations has to be dealt 
with on its own merits. You can deal with pe- 
troleum in one way because there are a relatively 
small number of importing companies to be 
brought into a so-called “voluntary” program— 
a voluntary program with a certain amount of 
teeth in it. But each situation stands on its own 
We have, of course, an arrangement 
about sugar. Well, that is possible because of 
certain conditions which prevail in the sugar in- 
dustry. I wouldn’t say that there is any one pat- 
tern which is applicable to all industries. Each 
has to be studied by itself. But the general ap- 
proach of trying to find a program which is fair 
to all and which mitigates the grievous conse- 
quences of a decline, that is something which we 
are prepared to do. That perhaps is an advance 
somewhat over our past policy. 


footing. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, can you say a review of the 
United States policy toward the acquisition of 
land on Okinawa is under way and, if so, how 
far that may go? It has been a subject of great 
concern to the Okinawans. 


A. The High Commissioner announced, I think, 
in his address of a few days ago that a review 
was under way, and I confirm that such a review 
is under way. It would be premature to indicate 
what the result of that review will be, but the fact 
that it is under review does indicate that we have 
taken note of the fact that the present policy did 
not seem to win complete favor among the 
Okinawans. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on another point, there have 
been reports that one of the reasons that the Rus- 
sians announced their nuclear ban was because of 
a nuclear accident or miscalculation. Do we have 
any reason or any evidence whatever which might 
suggest that this is true? 


A. I would doubt if that is the explanation. 


U.S. Relations With Egypt 

Q. Mr. Secretary, back in the Middle East, sir, 
there is a feeling in some diplomatic quarters that 
we are seeing a few faint signs that perhaps our 
relations toward Egypt are back on the road to- 
ward improvement. Do you detect any signs of 
that, sir, and, if so, what are they? 

A. I am told that there has been some modera- 
tion of the tone of the press and radio of the 


U. A. R. as regards the United States. That 
would be a favorable sign, I would think. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on that point, it has been 
reported that this Government is seriously con- 
sidering unfreezing the funds of the Egyptian 
Government. Is that true? 


A. No, it is not correct. On that particular 
item, as you will recall, the reason for the freez- 
ing was to have a fund which would protect Amer- 
ican shipping companies from double jeopardy if 
it should be held in the courts of this country that 
they had improperly paid the Egyptian Canal 
Authority whereas they should have paid the 
Universal Suez Canal Company. There are law- 
suits, I think, pending or in prospect, which raise 
that issue. Therefore we took the position that to 
protect our people against double jeopardy we 
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would want to keep a fund here available to pro- 
tect them, unless and until it seemed that there 
would be a direct settlement between the Uni- 
versal Canal Company and the Egyptian 
Government. 

Now, a first meeting was held to try to bring 
about such a settlement. The parties found them- 
selves quite apart. A second meeting is to be held, 
I think, in the quite near future. We hope, and 
indeed have some reason to believe, that the posi- 
tion of the parties will have by that time come 
somewhat closer together. If it should seem that 
an agreement is likely, we would then reconsider 
our policy. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if you do not believe that we 
are going to be pushed into a summit conference 
against your will, could you not be more specific 
in explaining what our minimum terms are? This 
phrase “proper preparation” covers an awful lot 
of things. 


A. I understand that. But I also ask you to 
understand that in this matter we are not just 
operating on our own. If we were operating on 
our own, we would be able to make our position 
quite clear, I think. But I believe and think that 
almost everybody believes that it is worth while 
to maintain our alliances, particularly, in this 
matter, our NATO alliance. You cannot have an 
alliance as between free nations if one nation is 
just attempting to go on its own and dictate to 
the others. Therefore, in this matter, which is of 
deep concern to the governments of our allies in 
Europe, we take some account of their views. We 
do not attempt just to impose our views upon 
them. And if I were to attempt here unilaterally, 
just for the United States, to lay down a firm line 
which we were going to take without regard to 
what their views were, I think I would not be 
faithful to the alliance and to the principles which 
we agreed upon last December. 

Last December we had this summit meeting 
in NATO and we agreed there among ourselves 
we would seek to avoid making statements or 
taking public positions which were of concern to 
others without prior consultation. We are trying 
faithfully to live up to that, and I think we have 
lived up to it faithfully. But, if I were here to 
make the statement that you call for, that would 
be a repudiation of what we agreed to last 
December. 
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Ambassador Thompson’s Instructions 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in connection with the possi- 
bility of an ambassadorial meeting looking toward 
the “summit” in Moscow, is it desirable or neces- 
sary to have Ambassador Thompson come home 
for consultations with you before starting out? 


A. I don’t think it’s necessary for him to come 
back before starting out. I would think it would 
probably be desirable, if the meetings get under 
way and do get down to a discussion of some of 
these matters which may come up for an agenda 
proposal. At some stage it might be useful for 
him to come back. But we don’t think it would 
be necessary for him to come back at least before 
we take the initial step. 


Q. I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if you could in- 
dicate when the Western reply may go forward 
to Moscow? 

A. No, I can’t indicate that with any definite- 
ness. It’s being worked on today. I can’t fore- 
see whether there will be agreement today, or 
maybe tomorrow. I don’t think that the obstacles, 
the differences, between us are of any major char- 
acter at all. We are all agreed as to the substance 
of it. Indeed, the position is essentially a restate- 
ment of what we said in the three-power declara- 
tion made at Moscow previously. Each of the 
governments has suggested a text. There are 
naturally slight variations between those texts. 
They are not matters of substance. They are 
being ironed out. We may reach an agreement 
today, maybe tomorrow, maybe the day after. I 
don’t anticipate any long delay. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I hope you will forgive me 
if I say I’m still not clear in my mind as to what’s 
likely to happen in Moscow this week or next 
when the Ambassadors sit down with Foreign 
Minister Gromyko; and without wishing to go 
into matters which have not yet been agreed upon 
with our allies, I just wish to ask about some- 
thing which we have presumably agreed in sub- 
stance with our allies. I put this specific ques- 
tion: When the Ambassadors meet in Moscow 
with the Soviet Foreign Minister, if, as could be 
assumed, Gromyko first raises the question of date 
and preparations for a foreign ministers’ con- 
ference and then for a summit conference, would 
our Ambassador be authorized to discuss the prep- 
arations for the summit meeting before and unless 
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there has been some discussion of the matters of 
substance which we wish to raise regarding an 
agenda? 


A. He has no present authority to do that and 
would probably seek further instructions if the 
matter should develop in that way. 


Soviet Misuse of Diplomatic Machinery 

Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been a great deal 
of talk, and especially in the newspapers, that we 
are not anywhere near keeping up with the power 
and influence of Russian propaganda. The in- 
ference of so-called nuclear testing, with people 
trembling on the edge—do you think that would 
presumably indicate that we should seek to im- 
prove our own propaganda? 

A. I think that we are becoming more effective 
in this respect. I think it’s important to bear in 
mind that up until recent days the United States 
has never thought, nor indeed have any of the 
so-called civilized nations of the world thought, 
that diplomatic communications were designed, 
or should be designed, primarily for propaganda 
purposes. We have always considered that these 
exchanges, and indeed most conspicuously ex- 
changes between heads of government, were de- 
signed, generally on a highly confidential basis, 
sincerely to achieve some practical result. So 
you have a long tradition, not only of this coun- 
try but of all of the countries which have shared 
in the development of diplomacy and international 
law, of carrying on diplomatic discussions not for 
purposes of propaganda but for the purposes of 
really achieving agreements. 

For the first time that I know of in all history 
that process has been debauched and prostituted 
into purely an organ of propaganda. There 
seems to be no desire whatever to use this ma- 
chinery really to get to an agreement but merely 
to use it for propaganda purposes. Now it takes 
a little while to adjust our processes to meet that. 
Whether we should meet it fully or not, I am not 
entirely convinced. For I do believe that there 
should be honesty and integrity in terms of these 
diplomatic notes and exchanges if the nations of 
the world are ever going to get along together. I 
think that what has been going on here is most 
dangerous from the standpoint of peace. It’s 
done, I know, in the name of peace. But when, 
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for the sake of a temporary propaganda advan- 
tage, a nation uses the only way which nations 
have of really exchanging views and getting to- 
gether—uses that not for the purpose of really 
getting together but only for propaganda pur- 
poses, you’re destroying one of the frail reeds 
upon which the peace of the world often rests. 

How far should we pursue that course? I’m 
not entirely clear. I am clear on the fact that in 
some way and in some manner we should find a 
more effective way to meet this propaganda. And 
I believe that we are going to be able to do it. 
And I believe that in the long run the nations of 
the world, including the neutrals, will listen more, 
and pay more heed, to what we do and a little 
less attention to just what is said. 

I was talking here yesterday in this room to 
this meeting of an international group of editors 
[International Press Institute], and I recalled the 
fact that Hitler in the thirties used to make the 
most impassioned speeches about “peace.” And 
he persuaded many people in the world of his ded- 
ication to peace. Now there are a good many 
people, particularly in the newly developing coun- 
tries, the newly independent countries, who are 
just for the first time getting into the stream of 
international affairs, who haven’t had the oppor- 
tunity to become mature in these matters, and 
Soviet propaganda initially is having a kind of 
a field day in those areas. 

I don’t think that this is anything permanent. 
I think we can deal with it. But I don’t know 
whether we should deal with it by matching them 
in terms of debauching, debasing, the means 
whereby nations which have differences of a criti- 
cal nature may perhaps resolve those differences. 
If we destroy that process, we will have destroyed 
something which is very vital to the world. And 
I say that nations which profess to want peace, 
and which in the process of making these profes- 
sions destroy the mechanics by which peace is 
historically preserved, may have to pay a heavy 
price for what they are doing. 


Q..Mr. Secretary, did you read Mr. Khro- 
shchev’s 9,000-word letter to Lord Russell? 

A. Yes, I read it. 

Q. Did you read in it the fact that it’s filled 
with more falsity and more nonsense and aimed 
at influencing less developed nations than any- 
thing that has come out in a long time? 
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A. Well, I would have been glad to say that 
except I thought the publication probably would 
not have published it if I had said it. But let 
me say this: As I read that letter, the heart of it 
was this: that there is no difference between 
nations which have no moral standards and those 
who have moral standards, because sometimes those 
nations don’t completely live up to their moral 
standards. I say there is the biggest gulf that 
you could think of between people who have stand- 
ards, even though they deviate from them, and 
those who do not even profess to have them. 


Question of Spending for Propaganda Purposes 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in testimony before Congress 
recently—recent testimony before Congress—you 
said that it was doubtful whether it was worth 
while to investigate or put too much money and 
time in getting to the moon second. Does that in- 
clude that you imply the Russians would get to the 
moon soon, first? 


A. I believe that again there is a question of how 
much you spend on what essentially has a propa- 
ganda value or is done for propaganda purposes. 
The money that it takes to do these things comes 
vut of the sweat and labor of people, and broadly 
speaking we think people who sweat and labor 
are entitled to get something back for it in terms 
of a little better economic livelihood. To have 
them do this merely for propaganda purposes is 
a matter of some question. 

I have referred here several times to the monu- 
ments that were built in the past by the great 
despots, the Pyramids of Egypt, the Colosseum 
of Rome, the palaces of the French kings in France. 
Those all had an impressive propaganda value. 
But all of them were made of the sweat and labor 
of people who were compelled to do this in order 
to glorify their rulers. Now we don’t want to get 
into that kind of business. If and as it develops 
that there may be scientific value in doing this 
thing, I suppose we will do it—although this is 
not primarily in my area, I may say. But I do 
not think that, just because the Russians may be 
doing it, we necessarily ought to do it. We must 
not allow ourselves to be made over into the pat- 
tern of the thing that we hate. There is always a 
tendency to do that. There is always a danger 
that you make yourselves over into the image of 
the thing that you are fighting in order to fight it 
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better. We have to fight it some other way. But 
that does not mean I’m against going to the moon. 
(Laughter) 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in your earlier statement on 
propaganda and peacemaking, you use the words 
“debauched and prostituted” with respect to the 
meaning of peaceful processes. And at a later point 
you referred to Soviet propaganda. Are you say- 
ing in this statement that it is the Soviet propa- 
ganda techniques which have debauched and 
prostituted the peacemaking processes? 


A. I meant to say that, when you use what his- 
torically had been the established means whereby 
people communicate with each other for vital 
purposes of trying to reach agreement and main- 
taining a condition of peace, when you turn 
those processes into instruments of propaganda, I 
think you’re doing a great harm to the real ma- 
chinery whereby the world has historically en- 
deavored, inadequately, to keep the peace. Time 
after time those processes have served a very im- 
portant, indeed a vital, purpose. And I hate to 
see them converted just into instruments of propa- 
ganda. Does that answer your question ? 

Q. Well, I’m trying to get at what agency is 
so converting them. 

A. The Soviet Union is. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you explain the fact 
that we give aid to so many countries and in these 
countries—I'm thinking now in terms of Lebanon, 
which has always indicated friendship for the 
West—that even there it appears that we are criti- 
cized for actions that we take. Isn’t there some- 
thing in us and the way that we give aid that brings 
forth these criticisms, or does the fault lie else- 
where? 


A. I think that the fault is found probably in 
many causes. The fact that assistance is received 
does not provide any immunity against criticism. 
Indeed, sometimes perhaps it promotes criticism. 
We don’t give aid, as I have often said, merely as 
a means of buying gratitude. Gratitude is not 
obtained in that way. Nor is that our purpose. 
We give assistance and provide aid to enable coun- 
tries to maintain their independence. If they 
maintain their independence, that is what we want. 
If they use their independence to criticize us, that 
is their right. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 
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U.S., U.K., and France Ready 
To Begin Talks at Moscow 


THREE-POWER STATEMENT OF APRIL 16 


Press release 195 dated April 16 

Following is the text of an identical statement 
presented to the Soviet Government on April 16 
by the British, French, and United States Am- 
bassadors at Moscow, in reply to the Soviet aide 
memoire of April 11, 1958. 


The United States, British and French Gov- 
ernments have studied the Aide Memoire com- 
municated to their Ambassadors in Moscow on 
April 11. They note that the Soviet Government 
has accepted their proposal that the preparatory 
work for a Summit meeting could best be per- 
formed by exchanges through diplomatic chan- 
nels leading to a meeting between Foreign Minis- 
ters. They also note that the Soviet Government 
agrees that these exchanges should begin in Mos- 
cow as soon as possible. The Western Powers 
for their part will be ready to begin on April 17. 

It is clear from the Soviet Government’s Aide 
Memoire that there are still substantial differ- 
ences of opinion between the Soviet Government 
and the Western Governments as to the precise 
character and scope of the preparatory work. 

In the first place, our Foreign Ministers can- 
not absent themselves from their countries for a 
prolonged period. Thus, it is essential that the 
diplomatic talks in Moscow should be concerned 
not only with plans for a meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters but with examining the positions of the vari- 
ous governments on the major questions at issue 
between them and with carrying on discussions de- 
signed to bring out the possibilities of agreement 
on them. Even if such diplomatic talks do not 
result in complete agreement they would greatly 
facilitate the task of the Foreign Ministers. 

As regards a Summit meeting the Western Gov- 
ernments hold the view that such a meeting will 
not be fruitful unless the ground has been thor- 
oughly prepared in advance and it is clear from 
this preparatory work that there is broad agree- 
ment on the nature and order of the agenda, and 
a real desire among all who participate in the 
meeting to make practical progress towards a 
settlement of the differences between us. There 
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must be reasonable prospect of achieving concrete 
results on specific issues. Satisfactory completion 
of the preparatory work must therefore precede 
arrangements for such a meeting. 

This approach is in consonance with the state- 
ment made by the Head of the Soviet Govern- 
ment on February 1, 1958 * that a Summit meeting 
should be “concentrated on the most urgent prob- 
lems, with regard to which the known positions 
of states provide a certain degree of assurance as 
to their positive solution at this time.” Up to 
the present, the exchange of views on this matter 
has been conducted solely through published cor- 
respondence and has not yet established any de- 
gree of assurance that agreement on urgent prob- 
lems could be reached. Thus, there is plainly need 
for preparatory work beyond mere matters of 
organization. 

It is the view of the Western Governments that 
the differences of opinion mentioned above should 
be the first subject of discussion between the 
Soviet Government and the Western Ambassa- 
dors in Moscow. Such discussion may be more 
likely to lead to agreement than a further ex- 
change of public communications. That is our 
hope. 

The Western Ambassadors will, for this pur- 
pose, make themselves available to the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on April 17. 


WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT OF APRIL 11 


White House press release dated April 11 

The United States has received at Moscow a 
reply to the declaration which the United States 
made on March 31st ? in conjunction with the Gov- 
ernments of France and the United Kingdom with 
reference to preparatory work through diplomatic 
channels to determine whether a summit meeting 
would serve a useful purpose. 

The Soviet reply is manifestly not an acceptance 
to this Western proposal. It proposes that the dip- 
lomatic preparatory work shall not deal at all with 
a summit meeting but only with the time, place, 
and composition of a subsequent meeting of for- 
eign ministers. 

The implications of the note will of course be 
carefully studied. 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 10, 1958, p. 376. 
* Tbid., Apr. 21, 1958, p. 648. 





SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE OF APRIL 11 


The Government of the Soviet Union has examined 
with all attention the joint statement of the Governments 
of the United States of America, Great Britain, and 
France of Mar. 31, made in connection with the Soviet 
Government’s proposal regarding the speeding up of 
preparations for a summit conference, contained in the 
Soviet Government’s aide memoire of Mar. 24, 1958.° 

The Soviet Government notes that although the gov- 
ernments of the three powers also state that the present 
day international situation demands the making of serious 
efforts with a view to reaching agreement on the funda- 
mental international problems and the consolidation of 
general peace, and that it renders desirable the convoca- 
tion of a high level conference, they, in essence, avoid 
replying to the Soviet Union’s concrete proposals about 
the convocation of such a conference made as far back as 
December 1957.‘ 

As was pointed out in the Soviet Government’s aide 
memoires of Feb. 28° and Mar. 24, 1958, the main task 
at present is the speediest completion of preparatory work 
for a summit conference. The Soviet Government deems 
it necessary to organize a meeting of ministers of foreign 
affairs in April in order to carry out this work. 

It is with regret that one is forced to admit that the 
governments of the three powers are causing delays over 
the talks to prepare a high level conference. 

With a view to the speediest completion of preparatory 
work regarding the convocation of the summit conference 
the Soviet Government deems it necessary at present to 
reach agreement on, first of all, the question of holding 
the meeting of ministers of foreign affairs not later than 
the end of April or the middle of May 1958. In this con- 
nection it is borne in mind that all preparatory work 
through diplomatic channels must be completed by that 
time. For this reason, the Soviet Government deems it 
expedient to restrict the exchange of views through diplo- 
matic channels to a minimum of questions relating di- 
rectly to the organization of a meeting of ministers of 
foreign affairs, that is, questions of the date and place 
of the ministers meeting and the composition of its 
participants. 

Striving for a most rapid completion of preparatory 
work for the summit conference, the Soviet Union, as is 
known, long ago submitted for consideration by the 
Governments of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France, its proposals on the question of a summit con- 
ference agenda, the composition of its participants, and 
the place and date of holding it. The Soviet Government 
expects that the Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France will give in the near future a definite 
reply to these concrete proposals. 

As regards the meeting of ministers of foreign affairs, 
these ministers—in the opinion of the Soviet Govern- 
ment—must reach agreement on the question of date, 
venue, and composition of a high level conference, and 


* Tbid., p. 652. 
* Tbid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 127. 
5 Tbid., Mar. 24, 1958, p. 459. 
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determining the range of questions which will be con- 
sidered at the conference. 

In this connection it is not excluded that while attend- 
ing to preparations for the high level conference, the 
ministers may if necessary and if generally agreed, ex- 
change opinions on certain of the problems proposed by 
the parties for inclusion in the agenda of the summit con- 
ference, for the purpose of determining whether it is 
expedient to include a given question in the summit con- 
ference agenda. 

It is self-evident that the question of the convocation 
of a high level conference cannot be linked with the re- 
sults of the meeting of ministers of foreign affairs. The 
Soviet Government bases itself on the argument that all 
parties to the meeting will strive to achieve positive re- 
sults. The Soviet Government, on its part, will do every- 
thing possible for this aim to be achieved. However, if 
the ministers are unable to reach the necessary agreement 
on questions of preparations for a summit conference, this 
would not signify in any way that the necessity of having 
such a conference has become less pressing. 

The present tense international situation demands the 
speedy settlement of ripe international problems; in these 
conditions it would be incorrect to make the convocation 
of a high level conference depend on the results of a 
meeting of ministers of foreign affairs. It is perfectly 
obvious that difficulties which may appear during the 
ministers conference can and must be overcome at a con- 
ference of statesmen invested with wider powers. 

Guided by the aforesaid, the Soviet Government ex- 
presses readiness to begin in Moscow on Apr. 17 the ex- 
change of views about preparations for a meeting of minis- 
ters of foreign affairs. 


U.S. Denies Soviet Charge 
of Provocative Flights in Polar Region 


On April 18 Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
A. Gromyko charged in a news conference that 
U.S. nuclear-armed bombers had made “provoca- 
tive” flights across the Arctic toward the Soviet 


Union. Following is the text of a Department 
statement read to news correspondents on the same 
day by Joseph W. Reap, acting chief of the News 
Division. 

It is categorically denied that the U.S. Air 
Force is conducting provocative flights over the 
Polar regions or in the vicinity of the U.S.S.R. 
Mr. Gromyko’s charges appear to be an attempt 
to raise fears of mankind in the nuclear age. 
What we do is public knowledge; what happens 
behind the Iron Curtain menacing to the free 
world is carefully hidden by the Soviets. We will 
be glad to discuss this question in the United 
Nations, as we are always willing to discuss there 
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any charge made against us. The United States 
is ready and willing to work with all nations of 
the world to reduce tensions and particularly the 
fear of sudden surprise attack. The U.S. pro- 
posals for increasing protection against surprise 
attack have had as their aim not merely protec- 
tion of one side against the other, but also have 
been designed te give each side knowledge of the 
activity of the other so as to reduce fears and 
misjudgments. Until these fears are banished, 
the United States must take all steps necessary to 
protect the free world from being overwhelmed by 
a surprise attack. 

The Strategic Air Command is the mainstay of 
the free world’s deterrent position. It has been 
successful in accomplishing this mission for the 
past decade. It can only accomplish its mission 
of deterrence in the future if it is well known that 
it is so trained, so equipped, and so situated that 
it cannot be surprised and destroyed on the ground 
by an enemy. Therefore, it has in the past, and 
will continue in the future, to maintain its high 
state of efficiency through constant practice. All 
these training exercises, however, are designed to 
maintain the force within areas which by no 
stretch of the imagination could be considered 
provocative to the U.S.S.R. So far the SAC force 
has never been launched except in carefully 
planned and controlled exercises and practices. 
Should there be a real alert, based on a warning 
of a possible attack, the force would be launched 
under a procedure which makes certain that no 
SAC airplane can pass beyond proper bounds 
far from the Soviet Union or its satellites without 
additional unequivocal orders which can come 
only from the President of the United States. 
The procedures are in no sense provocative and 
could not possibly be the accidental cause of war. 


U.S. Policy Regarding Algeria 
Remains Unchanged 


Following is a Department statement read to 
news correspondents on April 18 by Stuart Lillico, 
press officer. 


In view of the fact that the status of the good- 
offices mission? is now in suspense, it would be 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 10, 1958, p. 372. 
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inappropriate for the United States to make any 
comments with regard to the French-Tunisian 
dispute at this time. 

The Acting Secretary [Mr. Herter] informed 
the French Ambassador [Hervé Alphand] this 
morning that press speculation to the effect that 
there has been a basic change of United States 
policy with respect to Algeria is without founda- 
tion. As the United States Government has long 
made it known, the United States is greatly con- 
cerned by the Algerian conflict and attaches the 
highest importance to the need for a peaceful, 
democratic, and just solution. It has always been 
the hope of the United States Government, and 
still is, that France itself will be able to work 
out such a solution, which is of great interest to 
all of the countries of the free world. 


NATO Defense Ministers 
Conclude Discussions 


Following is the text of a final communique re- 
leased at Paris on April 17 at the conclusion of the 
NATO Defense Ministers’ conference 


In accordance with the decision taken at the 
Ministerial Meeting of the North Atlantic Council 
held at the level of Heads of Government on 19th 
December last,’ the Defense Ministers of the 
NATO member countries met at the Palais de 
Chaillot, under the Chairmanship of the Secre- 
tary General, Monsieur P. H. Spaak, on 15th, 16th 
and 17th April, 1958. 

2. The Ministers heard full and valuable reports 
by the Military Committee, the Standing Group 
and the Supreme Allied Commanders on the 
present state of the forces of the Alliance, on the 
progressive introduction of the most modern 
weapons and equipment and on the forces needed 
for NATO defense in the years ahead. They also 
heard progress reports on projects initiated by the 
Heads of Government in December. On the basis 
of these reports a most useful discussion took place 
between the Ministers and the NATO military 
authorities. 

3. In order to meet the continuing efforts made by 
the Soviet leaders to equip their large forces with 


? BULLETIN of Jan. 6, 1958, p. 3. 





the most modern weapons the Ministers discussed 
ways and means of making the best of the resources 
of the Alliance and of achieving greater effective- 
ness for its forces. They confirmed their support 
of the basic NATO strategy for the preservation 
of peace and for the defense of member countries. 
This defensive strategy continues to be founded 
on the concept of a strong deterrent, comprising 
the shield, with its conventional and nuclear ele- 
ments, and the nuclear retaliatory forces. 
4. The Ministers also were in agreement on certain 
measures to achieve greater co-ordination and to 
widen co-operation among member countries, both 
with respect to defense research, development and 
production and to the organization of forces. 

5. The Ministers are confident after these discus- 
sions, which confirmed their unity and common 
purpose, that the progressive modernization of 
NATO forces, on the basis of the agreed strategic 
plans, will enable the Alliance to maintain its de- 
fensive strength while efforts continue to be made 
to re-establish international confidence through ef- 
fective, controlled disarmament. 


Secretary Dulles To Visit Berlin 
After NATO Ministerial Meeting 


Press release 197 dated April 16 

The Department of State announced on April 
16 that the Secretary of State will visit Berlin 
briefly at the conclusion of the NATO Ministerial 
Meeting at Copenhagen. 

The Secretary expects to arrive at Berlin in 
the late morning of May 8. He will be the guest 
of honor at a lunch given by the Governing Mayor 
of Berlin, Willy Brandt. Late in the afternoon 
of May 8 he expects to leave Berlin for Paris, where 
he will attend a meeting of the U.S. ambassadors 
in Europe. 


Senator Case To Represent U.S. 
at Berlin Congress Hall Ceremonies 


The Department of State announced on April 19 
(press release 203 dated April 18) that Senator 
Clifford Case will represent the United States at 
Berlin on April 26 at the ceremonies passing title 
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to the Berlin Senat of the Benjamin Franklin Con- 
gress Hall, built for the 1957 International Build- 
ing Exposition. 

At the ceremonies President Heuss will deliver 
the principal speech for the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Presiding over the ceremonies will be 
Ralph Walker, chairman of the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Foundation and former president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, who was named in 1957 
by the ATA as “Architect of the Century.” Mr. 
Walker will present the key to the Congress Hall 
to Mayor Willy Brandt to conclude the ceremonies. 

The Benjamin Franklin Foundation was created 
in 1955 in Berlin to act as the agent for the U.S. 
Government, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and the Berlin Senat to design and construct a 
Congress Hall dedicated to the freedom of speech. 
The building was opened in September 1957 dur- 
ing the International Building Exposition and was 
especially dedicated to Benjamin Franklin with 
his quotation : 

. . . God grant that not only the love of liberty, but a 
thorough knowledge of the rights of men, may pervade 
all the nations of the earth, so that a philosopher may 
set his foot anywhere on its surface, and say, This is 
my country. 


The building itself, designed by American archi- 
tect Hugh Stubbins, has already become one of 
the landmarks of Berlin. Characterized by its 
soaring roof, it includes an auditorium seating 
1,200 people, a modern theater, indoor and outdoor 
restaurants, and multilingual facilities for simul- 
taneous translation. 


Letters of Credence 


Austria 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Austria, 
Wilfried Platzer, presented his credentials to 
President Eisenhower on April 18. For texts of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 201. 


Cuba 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Cuba, 
Nicolas Arroyo y Marquez, presented his creden- 
tials to President Eisenhower on April 16. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
194. 
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International Trade and Our National Security 


by Under Secretary Herter 


President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles asked me 
to tell you of their keen interest in this great civic 
enterprise. The benefits of a fair such as this ex- 
tend throughout the United States. In the most 
practical way possible, you are demonstrating the 
interdependence of nations. Our foreign policy 
is based on the belief that no nation is an island 
unto itself and, in bringing nations and peoples 
and goods closer together, you are furthering the 
aims of this Government. 

Trade fairs hark back to ancient days. There 
is a Biblical reference in the Book of Esther to a 
fair lasting 180 days conducted by Xerxes, King of 
the Persians, for the purpose of displaying “the 
riches of his kingdom.” This was 500 B.C. 
Through the ages, trade fairs played an important 
role in establishing many of the important trading 
centers of Europe—Frankfort, Leipzig, Lyon, 
Brussels. They became crossroads of traffic in the 
very same sense that this great city of Seattle is 
a “gateway to the Orient.” 

We can trace the history of fairs from medieval 
times through the Middle Ages down to the pres- 
ent—from stalls and booths and bazaars and shows 
to the great industrial exhibitions of today. But 
there is an essential difference between fairs today 
and in olden times. 

This is a geographical difference. In Europe 
distances between countries like Belgium or Hol- 
land or, for that matter, almost any country in 
western or central Europe are comparatively 
short. Because of the difficulties of transportation 
and the small area and population of each coun- 
try, the producers of goods a few hundred 


1 Address made before the Seventh Annual Washington 
State International Trade Fair at Seattle, Wash., on Apr. 
11 (press release 183 dated Apr. 9). 
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years ago had to rely on outlets in neighboring 
countries. 

The mid-20th century has changed allthis. The 
world is the market for the man with the better 
mousetrap. You can fly that mousetrap from 
Bangkok to Seattle in 44 hours. 

This is a mixed blessing. In less than 44 hours 
a military plane carrying an atomic or hydrogen 
bomb can also deliver its cargo to any city in the 
world. This, together with the threat of ballistic 
missiles, makes it all too evident that the United 
States is no longer protected by its Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. From a space-age viewpoint, 
Moscow is just about as close as your nearest 
shopping center. 

Now, the foreign policy of the United States 
reflects this fundamental fact—and that is that 
the security and prosperity of this Nation cannot 
be separated from that of other nations. 


Communist Strategy 


We live in a troubled world, but we have no 
trouble in locating the threat to our peace and 
security. The threat is international communism. 
The threat is not new. It is as old as communism 
itself. Thirty-five years ago, Lenin said: 

First we will take Eastern Europe, next the masses of 
Asia, and finally we will encircle the last bastion of 
capitalism—the United States. We shall not have to 
attack it; it will fall like overripe fruit into our hands. 
Now that is very specific and very direct; and I 
don’t think I need to point out to this audience 
that communism has accomplished the first step. 
What the mapmakers called Eastern Europe 20 
years ago 7s behind the Iron Curtain. 

This Lenin statement is Communist doctrine. 
It charts the strategy, and it has been like a polar 
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star to the succession of rulers in the Kremlin. 
World domination was and és the goal. 

While attempting to lull the free world into a 
sense of false security, the Sino-Soviet bloc has 
developed the largest standing army in the his- 
tory of the world. They have built a submarine 
fleet more than three times larger than our own. 
And they back up this army and navy with an 
array of tactical and intermediate missiles. While 
protesting their peaceful intentions, they work 
night and day to develop the so-called ultimate 
weapon—the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

This is the military threat of communism. It 
is not dreamed up by any alarmist. It exists to- 
day—now—and it is very, very formidable. 

In view of the record of international com- 
munism, a record filled with treachery and broken 
promises, simple prudence would dictate that the 
United States and the rest of the free world 
counter this threat. This we have done and will 
continue to do. Briefly, I would like to tell you 
how. 

First, we have strengthened, modernized, and 
streamlined our own military establishment. The 
more than 2,600,000 men and women in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force are equipped 
with the latest nuclear weapons, atomic subma- 
rines, guided-missile ships, fighters, bombers, and 
ballistic missiles. This combined force, dis- 
persed, ready for action, and capable of instant re- 
taliation, is a mighty deterrent to any would-be 
aggressor. 


The Mutual Security Program, a Shield of Additional 
Strength 

But we have not stopped here. Under the mu- 
tual security program we have built a shield of 
additional strength to protect the free nations of 
the world. 

Using our basic theory of the interdependence 
of nations, we have established military alliances 
with 42 nations of the free world. We have bi- 
lateral treaties with Korea, free China, Japan, and 
the Philippines and mu!tilateral agreements 
through the Organization of American States, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, and the 
Australia-New Zealand-United States treaty 
called ANZUS. 

During the past 7 years we have contributed 
$20 billion in mutual defense assistance to our 
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free-world allies. But during this same period of 
time our partners in these defensive alliances have 
contributed $122 billion to develop the strength 
of the free world. In addition to helping us with 
manpower problems that would greatly weaken 
our economy if we had to go it alone, our allies 
have provided more than 250 major overseas bases. 

This massive defensive strength has brought to 
a halt outright armed aggression by the forces of 
international communism. The weapons of bully- 
ing and bullets have been put in the skeleton 
closet—probably the largest skeleton closet in all 
history. 


Soviet Economic Offensive 

Communism is now probing in another di- 
rection with new weapons. I am talking about 
the new Soviet economic offensive.? Instead of 
bombast and bluster, the Communists now talk 
softly. They coax and use blandishments. Listen 
to this statement by a Russian delegate at the re- 
cent Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Conference 
in Cairo: 

We do not seek to get any advantages. ... We are ready 
to help you as brother helps brother, without any interest 
whatever, for we know from our own experience how 
difficult it is to get rid of need. 

I think the martyrs of Hungary and Poland 
and Czechoslovakia and Rumania and Latvia and 
Estonia and Lithuania and Bulgaria bear silent 
witness to the tragedy of believing that “brother 
act.” Getting rid of the Communists is harder 
than getting rid of need. 

The sometimes voluble Khrushchev let slip the 
real intention of the economic offensive of the 
Soviet Union when he told a group of Congress- 
men who interviewed him: “We value trade least 
for economic reasons and most for political pur- 
poses.” 

But, unbelievable as it may seem, nations which 
have waited centuries for independence are edg- 
ing perilously close to the spider’s web. With 
long-term loans at low interest rates, the Soviet 
bloc has doubled its trade with the less developed 
nations in 3 years from $840 million in 1954 to 
about $1.7 billion in 1957; and the number of 
trade agreements in this 3-year period has leaped 


*For a statement by Deputy Under Secretary Dillon 
on Soviet-bloc economic activities in less developed coun- 
tries, see BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1958, p. 469. 
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from 49 to 147. The ink is scarcely dry on these 
agreements before the first planeload of Soviet 
technicians arrives to begin the job of veering the 
country toward communism. 

President Eisenhower, in a message to Con- 
gress,> made it clear how we as Americans must 
regard this new threat. This is what the Presi- 
dent said: 


If the purpose of Soviet aid to any country were simply 
to help it overcome economic difficulties without infring- 
ing its freedom, such aid could be welcomed as forwarding 
the free world purpose of economic growth. But there 
is nothing in the history of international commvnism to 
indicate this can be the case. Until such evidence is 
forthcoming, we and other free nations must assume that 
Soviet bloc aid is a new, subtle, and long-range instrument 
directed toward the same old purpose of drawing its re- 
cipient away from the community of free nations and ulti- 
mately into the Communist orbit. 

Now, the greatest mistake we could make would 
be to assume that this Soviet economic offensive is 
something that will pass in the night, that it is a 
“flash in the pan,” that it will peter out. It is 
being pursued with the same determination, the 
same ruthlessness, the same disregard for the truth, 
and with the same tenacity that the Soviet Union 
has demonstrated in its military buildup. 

The mutual security program isa counter to this 
threat, too. We are working with the less de- 
veloped nations to help them find their “place in 
the sun.” Most of these nations need higher levels 
of health, education, and sanitation. They need to 
learn new methods of agriculture, of irrigation, 
of conservation. They need nurses, doctors, 
teachers, engineers, administrators. Through our 
technical cooperation program we are helping in 
all of these areas. 


Development Loan Fund 


We are not trying to prime the pump of these 
underdeveloped countries. We are helping them 
to get the basic industry—the pump itself—for 
them to prime. Most of these developing coun- 
tries do not yet have the basic facilities to attract 
private risk capital. They lack good harbors, 
port facilities, roads, communications, power, rail- 
ways. ‘To help fill the vacuum we established late 
last year the Development Loan Fund as a part of 
the mutual security program. 


* Ibid., Mar. 10, 1958, p. 367. 
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The Development Loan Fund lends money for 
specific, economically sound, and technically fea- 
sible projects. It does not extend credit when 
other financing is available on reasonable terms. 
It concentrates on long-range, economic-growth 
projects. Applications for nearly $2 billion in 
such projects are now being carefully screened. 
Only $300 million was appropriated last year, and 
$625 million has been requested for this year. 

There are strong moral and humanitarian rea- 
sons for this effort to help hundreds of millions 
of people rid themselves of dirt, disease, and des- 
pair, but there are strong reasons from an eco- 
nomic, self-interest standpoint too. This one-third 
of the world’s population constitutes a tremendous 
potential market for the goods of America, the 
world’s largest trading nation. 

Let me say a few words about world trade and 
America’s relation to it. I am a Yankee from 
Massachusetts. From my State about a century 
ago, clipper ships set sail on voyages round the 
world. Those beautiful clipper ships helped to 
build not only Massachusetts but the entire United 
States of America. Today America isthe world’s 
largest exporter and the world’s largest importer. 
Our two-way trade in 1957 reached the staggering 
total of $32 billion, an all-time high in any 
nation’s history. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 


This world record was accomplished within the 
framework of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program. ‘Twenty-five years ago, Cordell Hull, 
a great American, established this program. It 
has become known as a symbol of international 
trade cooperation. The reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program has been renewed by Congress 10 
times, and it is before Congress for renewal now. 
The President of the United States has requested 
that it be renewed again, this time for 5 years.‘ 

Strong voices are being raised against the pro- 
gram by those who think, rightly or wrongly, that 
the trade agreements program is injurious to their 
particular industry. Less than a month ago about 
1,300 leaders from all walks of life and from all 
sections of the country gathered in Washington 


*Jbdid., Feb. 17, 1958, p. 263; for statements by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, Secretary Dulles, and 
Deputy Under Secretary Dillon, see ibid., Mar. 17, 1958, 
p. 432, and Apr. 14, 1958, p. 626. 
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to voice their support of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program.’ Theirs was the “grass 
roots” voice of America, but whether it will con- 
tinue to be heard over the daily cries of the self- 
interest groups remains to be seen. 

Here is an example of the situation we face. 
In the month of February 114 textile concerns in 
Japan went bankrupt. Now, my own State of 
Massachusetts is one of the leading textile States 
in the Nation. We have unemployment in the 
textile industry in Massachusetts at the present 
time, and all of us naturally have a greater con- 
cern for the problems of our own citizens than for 
those of our friends overseas. 

But let’s just consider this fact: Japan is Amer- 
ica’s second best customer for the products of 
our farms and factories. Last year it was better 
than a billion-dollar customer, but its tirade deficit 
with the United States was $624 million. The 
effect of Japan’s purchases is felt in every corner 
of the U.S.A. And when you have a billion- 
dollar-a-year customer who shows signs of ailing, 
it’s time to call the doctor and get a good diag- 
nosis. 

What’s wrong is obvious. Japan needs desper- 
ately greater access to the American market. 
Japan is the most industrialized nation in Asia. 
They are a dependable ally. Faced with 90 mil- 


lion people to support in an area smaller than 
California, and with few natural resources of her 


own, Japan must trade to live. If the West closes 
the trade door in Japan’s face, Japan must turn 
to the Communist bloc. 

This situation illustrates vividly the interre- 
lationship between international trade and secu- 
rity. We cannot have strong partners in our 
free-world alliance unless we give them a chance 
to build strong economies through trade. 

This is the problem—how to safeguard the Na- 
tion’s defense through effective alliances while 
adequately protecting American business interests. 
There is no perfect way to accomplish both ob- 
jectives. However, I believe that the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, with its built-in pro- 
tections, is the most practical way. 

If we do not make it possible for the nations of 
the free world to trade with us, they have no 


*For an address made at the conference by President 
Kisenhower and remarks by Secretary Dulles and Mr. 
Dillon, see ibid., Apr. 14, 1958, p. 591. 
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alternative but to trade with the Soviet Union. 
As a supporter of this program has so aptly said, 
“This is the cold algebra of sense and reason.” 
Khrushchev is confident that our democratic sys- 
tem will force the nations of the free world into 
his hands. Last November he said: 

The threat to the United States is not the ICBM, but 
in the field of peaceful production. We are relentless in 
this, and it will prove the superiority of our system. 

‘rhis is a warning to be heeded. What could 
be greater folly than to push the nations of the 
free world into the crushing embrace of the Rus- 
sian bear? 

This economic cold war will be won in the field 
of trade. It will be won by dedicated men and 
women like yourselves, working toward the com- 
mon goal of national freedom and trade freedom. 
I have unbounded faith in the outcome of this 
struggle. 


Reply of “‘Sixteen’’ to Chinese 
Communist Statement on Korea 


Following is a Department announcement re- 
garding a note transmitted to Chinese Communist 
authorities on April 9 by the United Kingdom 
Government on behalf of the Governments of the 
countries which have contributed forces to the 
U.N. Command in Korea, together with a letter 
of transmittal of April 10 from U.S. Representa- 
tive Henry Cabot Lodge to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations and the text of the note. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 182 dated April 9 

The United States Government, in consultation 
with other governments which contributed forces 
to the United Nations Command in Korea, has 
given careful consideration to the Chinese Com- 
munist statement of February 7? transmitted 
through the British Chargé d’Affaires in Peiping. 
This statement reiterated a north Korean state- 
ment of February 5,1 concerning Korean unifica- 
tion, and made reference to the holding of elections 
for that purpose. 


* Not printed. 
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Upon concluding their consultations, the gov- 
ernments concerned requested the British Govern- 
ment to inform the Chinese Communist authorities 
of their views, and of their interest in having clari- 
fication of certain points in the Communists’ 
proposals. 

In their consultations the governments con- 
cerned reaffirmed that their aim in Korea is to see 
the establishment of a unified, independent, and 
democratic Korea, in accordance with relevant 
United Nations resolutions.? To this end, as they 
have often stated, they wish to see free elections 
held under United Nations supervision for the 
constitution of a National Assembly. They were 
glad to note that the Communist authorities have 
stated that they also favor free elections, and they 
welcomed the announcement that Chinese Com- 
munist forces are to be withdrawn from north 
Korea. 

There appears to the governments concerned, 
however, to be some doubt as to the precise inter- 
pretations to be placed on the Communist pro- 
posals. A variety of statements is reported to 
have been made, for example, by north Korean 
representatives in Peiping and Moscow, to the 
effect that the “purpose of supervision by a neutral 
nations organization was to see that all political 
parties and public figures in both north and south 
Korea would have freedom of action, speech, pub- 
lication, assembly, and association,” but that “such 
supervision should not intervene in the elections.” 
Since these interpretations appear to call for some 
clarification, the governments concerned believe 
that it would be useful to know whether, when the 
north Koreans speak of a “neutral nations organi- 
zation” to supervise the elections, they accept that 
these should be held under United Nations aus- 
pices and that there should be adequate supervision 
not only of the preliminaries but also of the elec- 
tions themselves. They would also be glad to 
know whether it is accepted that representation 
in the new National Assembly shall be in propor- 
tion to the indigenous population. 

The governments concerned have asked the 
British Government, in informing the Chinese 
Communist authorities of their views, to state that 


*For statements made in the 12th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly by Representative Walter H. Judd and the 
text of a U.N. resolution of Nov. 29, 1957, see BULLETIN 
of Dec. 16, 1957, p. 966. 
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if the Communists will provide clarification of the 
points mentioned with such other details of the 
proposals as may be relevant, they will be given 
careful consideration. 

A copy of the British Government’s communi- 
cation is being transmitted to the United Nations. 


TRANSMITTAL TO UNITED NATIONS 


U.S./U.N. press release 2894 dated April 10 
Ambassador Lodge’s Letter 


The Representative of the United States to the 
United Nations presents his compliments to the 
Secretary General of the United Nations and has 
the honor to transmit on behalf of the United 
States Government, in its capacity as the Unified 
Command, a copy of the note which the United 
Kingdom Government transmitted to the Chinese 
Communist authorities, on April 9, 1958, on be- 
half of the governments of the countries which 
have contributed forces to the United Nations 
Command in Korea. The note of the United 
Kingdom Government was in reply to the Chinese 
Communist statement issued in Peiping on Febru- 
ary 7, 1958, which had been communicated to 
these governments. 

It is requested that this communication and 
the attached copy of the note be circulated to all 
members of the United Nations as a Genera] As- 
sembly document. 


Text of Note 


Her Majesty’s Chargé d'Affaires presents his compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and, on instruc- 
tions from Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, has the honour to state that, as requested 
by the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs on February 7, 
the statement on Korea made on that date by the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China has been com- 
municated to the Governments of the countries which 
have contributed forces for the United Nations force in 
Korea, who, after consultation, have requested Her 
Majesty’s Government to reply on their behalf. 

The Governments of the countries which have con- 
tributed forces for the United Nations force in Korea 
have noted the statement made by the North Korean 
authorities on February 5 and that made by the People’s 
Republic of China and communicated to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in Peking on February 7. 
They have given careful study to these statements and 
to the proposals made therein. 

The Governments concerned reaffirm that their aim in 
Korea is to see the establishment of a unified, independent 
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and democratic Korea, in accordance with relevant United 
Nations resolutions. To this end, as they have often 
stated, they wish to see free elections held under United 
Nations supervision for the constitution of a National As- 
sembly. They are glad to note that the North Korean 
authorities and the People’s Republic of China also favour 
free elections and they welcome the announcement that 
Chinese forces are to be withdrawn from North Korea. 

There appears, however, to be some doubt as to the 
precise interpretation to be placed on the North Korean 
proposals. A variety of statements is reported to have 
been made, for example, by North Korean representatives 
in Peking and Moscow, to the effect that the “purpose of 
supervision by a neutral nations organization was to see 
that all political parties and public figures in both North 
and South Korea would have freedom of action, speech, 
publication, assembly and association” but that “such 
supervision should not intervene in the elections”. These 
interpretations appear to call for some clarification and 
the Governments of the countries concerned would be 
glad to know whether, when the North Korean authori- 
ties speak of a “neutral nations organization” to supervise 
the elections, they accept that these should be held under 
United Nations auspices and that there should be adequate 
supervision not only of the preliminaries but also of the 
elections themselves. They would also be glad to know 
whether it is accepted that representation in the new 
National Assembly shall be in proportion to the indigenous 
population. 

If the People’s Republic of China will seek from the 
North Korean authorities clarification of the points men- 
tioned above with such other details of the Korean 
proposals as may be relevant, they will be given careful 
consideration. 

A copy of this reply is being transmitted to the United 
Nations. 


Sentences of Japanese Parolees 
Reduced to Time Served 


Press release 176 dated April 7 

The U.S. Government and other governments 
concerned, having considered recommendations of 
the Japanese Government on a case-by-case basis 
and in consultation with each other, have in- 
formed the Japanese Government of their decision 
to reduce to the time served as of April 7, 1958, 
the life sentences imposed by the International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East upon Sadao 
Araki, Shunroku Hata, Naoki Hoshino, Okinori 
Kaya, Koichi Kido, Takasumi Oka, Hiroshi 
Oshima, Kenryo Sato, Shigetaro Shimada, and 
Teiichi Suzuki. All of them had previously been 
released from prison on parole. 

The Japanese Government had made recom- 
mendations, in accordance with the provisions of 
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article 11 of the treaty of peace with Japan signed 
at San Francisco on September 8, 1951,’ based on 
the good behavior of the parolees during their 
confinement and while on parole, and based also 
on the fact that all of them are now of advanced 
age. 


Impact of Mutual Security Program 
on the United States Economy 


by Deputy Under Secretary Dillon? 


It was suggested that I speak on the mutual 
security program, a subject as timely as it is 
important. In the time at my disposal I doubt 
if I could cover the many aspects of this program 
and do justice to any of them. I would prefer 
to discuss certain of our objectives and give you 
some idea of the impact of the mutual security 
program on the economy of the United States. 

This is a subject that falls rather directly into 
my bailiwick. Under a recent reorganization at 
the Department of State I was assigned responsi- 
bility for coordinating the mutual security pro- 
gram with other related foreign policies and pro- 
grams. This coordinating responsibility includes 
the activities of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the military assistance program 
of the Department of Defense. 

The objective of this newly assigned responsi- 
bility is to insure that our foreign economic policy 
travels in the same direction as our foreign policy. 
As I am sure you gentlemen know, both policies 
have the same goal and that goal is to advance 
the security and well-being of the Ufiited States 
and its people. 

In my travels and talks in various parts of the 
country—and in Washington, too—I frequently 
get the impression that people think there is noth- 
ing “mutual” in the mutual security program. 
They seem to feel that we take our national budget, 
decide somewhat arbitrarily that 5 percent of it 
should be allotted to this thing called “foreign 
aid,” and that we then hand over this sum of 


*For text, see Burietin of Ang. 27, 1951, p. 349. 

? Address made before the National Security Industrial 
Association at Washington, D. C., on Apr. 10 (press re- 
lease 180 dated Apr. 9). 
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money for the nations of the free world to spend 
as they see fit—with perhaps a modest amount of 
supervision. 

The exact opposite is the truth of the matter. 
This year we are asking the Congress for $3.942 
billion. Of this amount, $2.635 billion is for 
military assistance and defense support. 

The estimates of the needs of the free-world 
nations in building up their defensive strength are 
not supplied by the recipient countries, The 
military estimates are drawn up by the Depart- 
ment of Defense acting through military assist- 
ance advisory groups assigned to the country or 
area. The United States makes the final decision 
of who gets how much in every instance. And we 
control the purse strings and continue to control 
them every step of the way. 

The estimates for technical cooperation and the 
other forms of grant assistance are made by 
specialists within the International Cooperation 
Administration, with the help of area and coun- 
try specialists from the Department of State. 
And again let me say—we control the spending. 

The purpose of the mutual security program 
can be simply stated. We seek peaceful progress 
among the entire community of nations. There 
is nothing altruistic about this. Peace is in our 
national self-interest. 


Two Challenges to Peaceful Progress 


We face two challenges to peaceful progress in 


the world we live in. The first of these is the 
military challenge of the Soviet bloc. To meet 
this challenge we have entered into a system of 
defensive alliances with 42 nations of the free 
world. And, as the strongest link in this de- 
fensive chain, we are playing the dominant role 
in building total strength to deter further Com- 
munist expansion. We do not play the dominant 
role from a money or manpower standpoint— 
only in materiel. Since 1950 we have spent ap- 
proximately $20 billion to build the military 
strength of our free-world allies. During this 
same time these allies have spent more than $122 
billion, or better than $6 for every dollar we have 


*For President Eisenhower’s message to Congress re- 
questing continuation of the mutual security program, 
see BULLETIN of Mar. 10, 1958, p. 367; for statements by 
Secretary Dulles and ICA Director James H. Smith, Jr., 
before congressional committees, see ibid., Mar. 17, 1958, 
p. 427; Mar. 31, 1958, p. 527; and Apr. 14, 1958, p. 622. 
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spent. Their contribution in manpower comes 
to more than 314 million men under arms, a total 
considerably larger than the entire armed forces 
of the United States. 

The second challenge we face in striving for 
peaceful progress is an economic one. Since 
World War II, 20 new nations have come into 
being. These 20 nations have about 750 million 
people. They total nearly one-third of the 
world’s population. Each of these nations has 
emerged from years, sometimes centuries, of 
colonial status. Each has had a close, intimate, 
personal relationship with disease, ignorance, and 
poverty. 

The United States has been trying to help the 
peoples of the less developed nations since the 
end of World War II. During Joseph Stalin’s 
lifetime Russia showed not the slightest interest 
in the hopes and aspirations of these peoples. 
But since Stalin’s death in 1953 the Soviet Union 
has “discovered” the existence of the 750 million 
people in these 20 nations. Instead of bluster, 
bullying, and bullets the Communists have turned 
to blandishments in an effort to win the newly 
independent countries. In some places they have 
made considerable headway. 

The Communists are mounting this offensive 
with the same zeal, the same determination, and 
the same disregard for truth that seem to char- 
acterize their actions. They tell the less developed 
nations that our democracy is a “freak,” a “phony.” 
They don’t tell them that 6 percent of the world’s 
peoples living under this democracy produce 40 
percent of the world’s goods. As Winston 
Churchill might say, “Some freak, some phony !” 

This economic cold war between the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States is waxing warm. They 
have wooed the less developed nations with $1.6 
billion in loans and grants during the past 3 years 
with the obvious purpose of leading them away 
from the free world and into the Soviet camp.‘ 
We cannot lose this cold war without gravely en- 
dangering our national security. The challenge is 
fully as important as the military challenge. If 
these new nations slip one by one into the Soviet 
orbit, we will become beleaguered, encircled, and 
finally strangled. It is certain that our standard 
of living will change radically if the immense raw- 


*For a statement by Mr. Dillon on Soviet-bloe economic 
activities, see ibid., Mar. 24, 1958, p. 469. 
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material resources of the Middle East and Far 
East are denied us. It is certain, too, that the 
Soviet Union does not intend to fight this eco- 
nomic war according to any Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules. 

Our chief reliance in this economic competition 
is on the Development Loan Fund, through which 
we can lend mutual security funds to the newly 
developing countries for projects that will help 
them along on the road toward industrial de- 
velopment. These loans can be made on an attrac- 
tive basis, often repayable in local currency, and 
they fill a need which cannot be met by other loan- 
ing agencies such as the Export-Import Bank and 
the World Bank. We are asking $625 million for 
this project. Without these funds we would be 
: entering the ring against the Soviets with one hand 
tied behind our backs. 

Most people in America today appear to have 
given up on the 19th-century concept that the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans constitute a heaven-sent 
protection from attack. In the world we live in, 
Chicago is 614 hours from Moscow by bomber, 
and Washington, D. C., may well be 614 minutes 
from a missile fired by submarine. 

Today we understand that there zs an interde- 
pendence of nations. Space weapons make dis- 
tant peoples our neighbors. The theory of dis- 
persal of men and bases and the need for strong 
allies seem readily apparent. And these are the 
goals of the mutual security program. 

Now some of you may feel that the muti] se- 
curity program is well worth while but hardly 
the kind of activity we should be indulging in 
when 5.2 million Americans are reported to be 
looking for work. 

This program involves the security of the 
United States, directly and indirectly, now and 
for the future. We are not now and must never 
be in the position of being unable to afford our 
own security. The entire mutual security pro- 
gram costs each of us the equivalent of an airmail 
stamp a day; and I might point out that the 
$3.9 billion for this year’s program is about one- 
fourth of what we spend each year for liquor and 
tobacco. 

If anybody thinks the mutual security program 
is a “do good” charitable proposition, they might 
be interested in what General Nathan Twining, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has to say 
about it: 
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The cold facts of the matter are that the security of the 
United States depends upon our collective security sys- 
tem, which, in turn, depends upon our military assistance 
program. There may be some alternative to collective 
security and military assistance. Maybe those who make 
the broad charge that all money spent in this area goes 
down the rathole know what the alternative is, but so far 
no responsible military man has been able to think of it. 


A Plank in the Antirecession Drive 


But, aside from the security aspects of the mat- 
ter, the mutual security program can be considered 
a very strong plank in the antirecession drive. 
According to Mr. [Mansfield D.] Sprague, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, approximately 85 
cents of every dollar spent under the military as- 
sistance program will be spent right here in the 
United States. We estimate that between 75 and 
80 cents of every dollar of mutual security funds 
will be used to buy the products of American farms 
and factories. And practically all the rest of the 
money will sooner or later return to bolster our 
economy. 

I would like to use a few dollars-and-cents fig- 
ures to give you an idea of just what this program 
means to the industry of the United States and to 
our entire economy. Here are some of our pur- 
chases in 1 year in the United States. 


$70 million 
$35 million 
$94 million 
$84 million 
$25 million 
Petroleum $35 million 
Motor vehicles $20 million 
Coal $20 million 


Machinery and equipment 
Iron and steel 

Bread grains 

Cotton 

Chemicals 


—and listen to this one— 


Military equipment $1.448 billion 


Now, I don’t need to point out to this group that 
this $1.443 billion for military equipment fans out 
to hundreds of subcontractors and suppliers in 
every walk of American life. A recent non-Gov- 
ernment witness before Congress stated that, in 
his opinion, 1 million jobs were directly or indi- 
rectly due to the mutual security program. Those 
of us directly connected with this program have 
never used a figure higher than 600,000 jobs. But 
whichever figure you prefer is very sizable; and 
this hardly seems to be the time to put any of 
these workers into the job pool. 

In addition to the direct purchases which I 
have mentioned is the tidy sum of $58 million 
which was paid last year to U.S. flag exporters to 
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carry the goods of the mutual security program to 
the nations of the free world. 

Let me make it clear that we are not trying to 
buy friends under the mutual security program. 
We are not trying to give everyone our American 
standard of living. We are trying to build 
strong allies, allies whose strength combined with 
ours will deter aggression in any part of the 
world. We are trying to help the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America to achieve a decent 
standard of living. 

It is in our own national self-interest to get 
these hundreds of millions of people into the mar- 
ket place of the world, where they can buy the 
goods of the world’s largest trader—America. 
This program to improve the buying power of 
one-third of the world’s population should appeal 
to every businessman. 


A Tough Foe and a Tough Battle 
This economic war with Russia is a challenge 
to you as businessmen. We are the world’s larg- 


est exporter and the world’s largest importer. 
We have the highest standard of living in the his- 
tory of the world, and we are unquestionably the 
world’s most privileged people. 

We are being challenged in a field where we are 


the defending champion. We are being chal- 
lenged by a nation whose own standard of living 
is lower than that of some of the countries she 
rules. We are being challenged by a nation 
whose per capita income is $308 as compared to 
our per capita income of nearly $2,500. 

But we are also being challenged by the nation 
with the second highest gross national product in 
the world. And Soviet industrial strength is 
growing at a rate of 10 percent a year versus our 
own growth of 4 percent. We are being chal- 
lenged by the nation with the largest standing 
peacetime army and the largest fleet of subma- 
rines in the history of the world. We are being 
challenged by a godless nation that has never dis- 
avowed its objective of world domination. 

In 1924 Lenin said: “First we will take East- 
ern Europe, next the masses of Asia, and finally 
we will encircle the last bastion of capitalism— 
the United States. We shall not have to attack 
it; it will fall like overripe fruit into our hands.” 

There is the blueprint, and the Soviets have ac- 
complished the first objective—the seizure of 
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Eastern Europe. We face a tough foe and a 
tough battle. 

We cannot afford to be complacent about our 
own security. And we cannot afford to be indif- 
ferent to the needs of our allies. We must wage 
this economic war with all our resources, both hu- 
man and material. We must fight with all the 
ingenuity that our inventors and scientists and 
businessmen can command. As President Eisen- 
hower has said, we must “wage total peace” to 
beat the Soviets at their game of “total cold war.” 

I urge you to join and support this Nation’s 
effort to achieve peaceful progress through the 
mutual security program. 


President Approves Duty-Free Entry 
of Automobiles for Show Purposes 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated April 16 

I have today [April 16] approved H.R. 776, 
“To permit temporary free importation of auto- 
mobiles and parts of automobiles when intended 
solely for show purposes,” in the interest of mak- 
ing the privileges it grants available at the earliest 
date and because I believe that increasing the op- 
portunities for the display of foreign products 
would be of benefit to the United States. 

I wish, however, to call attention to the fact 
that the measure makes the allowance of reciprocal 
privileges by a foreign nation a condition to the 
granting of the benefits of the bill to that nation 
by the United States. In this respect it is incon- 
sistent with our obligation to accord unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect to 
customs duties to a great many countries of the 
world. This obligation is contained in most of 
our treaties of friendship, commerce and naviga- 
tion and trade agreements. If we grant the 
privilege of temporary duty-free importation to 
automobiles from any country, we are, therefore, 
obligated to grant identical treatment to many 
other countries, whether or not they permit tem- 
porary duty-free importation of automobiles from 
the United States. 

I therefore urge that the Congress give con- 
sideration to the early enactment of legislation 
amending H.R. 776 to eliminate the reciprocal 


privilege requirement. 
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Sharing Nuclear Knowledge With Our NATO Allies 


Statement by Secretary Dulles? 


I welcome the opportunity to testify here to the 
importance of the proposed amendments of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. These amendments 
are indispensable, both to our collective security 
policies and to our disarmament policies. 

I shall direct myself primarily to these two 
aspects of the matter. 


I. 


United States defensive policy is one of col- 
lective defense. This is authorized by the United 
Nations Charter, and it is, indeed, necessary to 
our national safety. We have collective defense 
arrangements with many nations. The most 
highly developed military organization is under 
the North Atlantic Treaty. Its protection of the 
vital European area depends upon two compo- 
nents. One is the deterrent of our strategic strik- 
ing power. The other is the “shield” of NATO 
forces in the area. 

During recent years primary stress has been 
placed upon the deterrent of retaliatory striking 
power, with less emphasis accorded the shield. 
There were two reasons for this. The decisive 
superiority of the United States in the field of 
nuclear weapons made our strategic deterrent 
highly effective. Also a “shield” of conventional 
forces could not indefinitely match the much 
greater conventional forces that could be amassed 
by the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

However, that situation is now changing. The 
Soviet Union itself possesses a large nuclear strik- 


1Made before the Subcommittee on Agreements for 
Cooperation of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
on Apr. 17 (press release 199) in connection with S. 3474 
and H. R. 11426 (amendments to the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954). For a statement by Deputy Under Secretary 
Murphy before the subcommittee on Jan. 31, see Butr- 
LETIN of Feb. 24, 1958, p. 312. 
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ing power. Also, new ways are being found by 
our scientists whereby nuclear power can increas- 
ingly be used in smaller tactical weapons. 
Through such weapons we and our allies can 
obtain an additional direct deterrent to Soviet 
attack upon European territory. This latter de- 
velopment was expounded by the President and 
myself at the NATO meeting of last December ? 
as opening up new possibilities of strengthening 
the “shield” component of our military efforts. 

However, as nuclear weapons acquire more and 
more tactical significance and can enhance the 
capabilities of the “shield,” there is increasing 
need for a broader sharing of nuclear knowledge 
with our allies. Only thus will it be possible for 
them to participate, to a significant degree, in 
the development of defensive planning and their 
own defense should they be attacked. 

In our opinion it is not necessary for the United 
States, in peacetime, to deliver to the national 
contro] of our NATO allies complete nuclear 
weapons or the nuclear components of these weap- 
ons, and we are not proposing that course. We 
do believe that it is necessary for the United States 
to maintain in Europe nuclear warheads deployed 
under United States custody in accordance with 
NATO defensive planning and subject to release, 
under Presidential authority, and use by the ap- 
propriate NATO Supreme Allied Commander in 
the event of hostilities. This assumes the existence 
of nuclear-capable NATO forces. NATO has 
been doing its part toward building up such forces. 
Our part is to give them knowledge so that these 
forces could, in war, be operational. 

As the President and I pointed out in Paris, 
there cannot be these nuclear-capable NATO 
forces or the necessary military planning without 
supplying our NATO allies with more nuclear 


* Tbid., Jan. 6, 1958, p. 3. 
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know-how than is possible under the present law. 
So we said in Paris: 

Another ingredient of an effective NATO nuclear force 
should be a common body of knowledge about nuclear 
weapons and military doctrine for their employment to 
permit their confident and responsible use. 

We believe that our NATO allies should share more 
information as to military nuclear matters. Broader 
understanding is needed as to the weapons themselves, 
their effects, and the present and prospective state of 
this still new military science. The legislative changes 
we are proposing to the United States Congress would 
permit the exchanges of information needed to accom- 
plish this. 

The NATO Heads of Government unanimously 
agreed with our “stockpile” proposal and decided 
to proceed with NATO defense planning and 
training on this basis. 

Let me point out that, unless our Government is 
able to share its nuclear knowledge more fully 
with our allies, grave consequences may result. 
Our NATO allies may either intensively seek to 
develop nuclear weapons capacity for themselves 
or move toward neutrality, or at least nonpar- 
ticipation, in what should be a common military 
effort. The first alternative would divert the ef- 
forts of our allies into a needless and costly dupli- 
cation of what we have already achieved. The 
second alternative of neutrality or nonparticipa- 
tion would place a far greater burden on the 
United States and radically alter the power 
balance with serious damage to our vital security 
interests. 

Let me repeat. United States policy does not 
seek to spread nuclear weapons around the world 
beyond United States control. 

What United States policy seeks, and what these 
amendments would permit, are: 


Common defense planning in NATO, which can 
take place only if the Allied Commanders know 
the effective use of nuclear weapons and the ca- 
pabilities of the Soviet Union which may have 
to be met; 

Adequate training of NATO allied forces so 
that in the event of hostilities those forces could 
effectively use nuclear weapons; 

The making available to our allies of nuclear 
reactors which can be used for the propulsion of 
naval craft; and 

In the case of an ally which already has a nu- 
clear weapons capability, the exchange of nuclear- 
weapons information and the provision of 
materials for the making of nuclear weapons. 
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II. 


A special element of our collective security 
policy is our relationship with the United King- 
dom. Great Britain now has a considerable nu- 
clear weapons capability, and it is just common 
sense for us to be able to exchange weapons in- 
formation and provide materials where it is to 
the mutual advantage. We can thus avoid waste- 
ful duplication and make the most efficient use of 
the common resources of the alliance. This co- 
operation with the United Kingdom in military 
technology would not be a one-way street. The 
scientists and engineers of the United Kingdom 
have made outstanding contributions to the weap- 
ons used by the forces of the United States and 
the free world in such fields as jet engines, radar, 
and aircraft-carrier design. Even though their 
nuclear weapons program is of smaller dimensions 
than our own, we can be confident that their scien- 
tists will make important contributions to a co- 
operative effort. 

The Soviet Union now knows the secrets of 
nuclear weapons design. Nevertheless, for years 
the United Kingdom has been forced to follow the 
sterile course of reworking ground already covered 
by the United States and known to the Soviet 
Union. It is time to reinstate a more fruitful 
United States-United Kingdom nuclear weapons 
collaboration within the framework of expanding 
nuclear cooperation with other NATO allies which 
can create nuclear-capable forces and can help- 
fully participate in planning a modern defense of 


their territories. 
TI. 


I now turn to the bearing of the proposed 
amendments upon our disarmament or, to be more 
accurate, “limitations of armaments” policies. 

I understand that concern has been expressed lest 
these amendments would promote the spread of 
nuclear weapons throughout the world, thus mak- 
ing it more difficult to set up international controls 
and perhaps bringing nuclear weapons into the 
hands of those who might perhaps use them ir- 
responsibly. 

I have in the past expressed emphatically our 
deep concern that there should not be a promiscu- 
ous spread of nuclear weapons. We do not want 
such weapons to get into the hands of irresponsible 
dictators and become possible instruments of inter- 


national blackmail. An ever-present threat of 
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that character would make the world a grim place 
in which to live. 

We would delude ourselves, however, if we con- 
cluded that this somber development could be pre- 
vented, or even retarded, by rejecting these amend- 
ments of the Atomic Energy Act. Materials 
needed to make nuclear weapons are becoming in- 
creasingly available as nuclear power plants are 
built. The knowledge needed to turn these ma- 
terials into weapons has been independently at- 
tained by three countries, and the scientists of 
many other countries have the skills to enable them 
to do the same. The only effective preventive is 
that the development of nuclear weapons should 
be brought under international control. 

There is today understandable resistance on the 
part of other free-world countries to an inter- 
national agreement which would have the effect, 
if not the purpose, of perpetuating for all time 
their present nuclear-weapons inferiority without 
the mitigation which would be made possible by 
these amendments. Other free nations would un- 
derstandably find it difficult to accept that result, 
and the United States does not want to seem to be 
seeking to impose it. 

The situation is altered if the United States can 
and will deploy nuclear weapons for common de- 
fensive use in case of armed aggression and share 
knowledge which will make our allies partners in 
this endeavor. Failure to do this will create re- 
sistance, perhaps insuperable resistance, to the 
international control needed to prevent, over com- 
ing years, the promiscuous spreading and possible 
irresponsible use of nuclear weapons. 

There is another thought which I would like to 
express in this connection. The Soviet Union is 
making extreme efforts to bring it about that the 
free-world nations of the Eurasian continent will 
be limited to conventional weapons as against the 
nuclear weapons capability of the Soviet Union. 
If it can succeed in this effort, it will have already 
achieved a one-sided disarmament which involves 
no controls or limitations whatever on the Soviet 
Union but only limitation upon the neighboring 
nations of the Eurasian continent. Under these 
circumstances there will be much less incentive for 
the Soviet Union to seek a balanced limitation of 
armament. 

On this point the NATO communique of last 
December * had this to say: 


* Tbid., p. 12. 
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The Soviet leaders, while preventing a general dis- 
armament agreement, have made it clear that the most 
modern and destructive weapons, including missiles of 
all kinds, are being introduced in the Soviet armed forces. 
In the Soviet view, all European nations except the 
U.S.S.R. should, without waiting for general disarmament, 
renounce nuclear weapons and missiles and rely on arms 
of the pre-atomic age. 

As long as the Soviet Union persists in this attitude, 
we have no alternative but to remain vigilant and to look 
to our defences. We are therefore resolved to achieve 
the most effective pattern of NATO military defensive 
strength, taking into account the most recent develop- 
ments in weapons and techniques. 

To this end, NATO has decided to establish stocks of 
nuclear warheads, which will be readily available for 
the defence of the Alliance in case of need. 

To realize this concept requires the amendments 
now proposed to this act. Not thus to amend the 
act would in effect make the United States a part- 
ner with the Soviet Union in imposing on our 
NATO allies such an incapacity to use nuclear tac- 
tical weapons that Soviet dominance over Western 
Europe would be largely achieved and little in- 
centive would be left for the Soviet Union to limit 
itsown armament. And our NATO allies will not 
feel the strength and confidence needed to pursue 
vigorous anti-Communist policies if they feel that 
they are dominated by a Soviet nuclear weapons 
capability and that we will not share our nuclear 
capability with them, even to the modest extent 
required to enable them to share in the planning 
of a nuclear defense and make them capable 
of using nuclear weapons received from us if 
hostilities should occur. 

On the other hand, if these amendments are 
enacted, we will not have disarmed our allies and 
the Soviet Union will have an incentive, otherwise 
lacking, to achieve balanced and multilateral limi- 
tation of armament. 

IV. 

In conclusion, I urge most strongly that this 
committee should recommend to the Congress the 
adoption of the proposed amendments to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

It will enable us to build up what otherwise may 
become a disintegrating collective-defense effort. 

It will make our allies more willing to accept 
and the Soviet Union more willing to grant a 
balanced program of disarmament with control of 
nuclear-weapons testing and nuclear-weapons 
making. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ' 


Adjourned During April 1958 


U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 14th Session . 

U.N. Preparatory Committee on the Special Fund ....... 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on the Status of Women: 12th Session . 

U.N 5 Pav AFE/FAO Working Party on Food and Agricultural Price 
olicies. 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Advisory Committee for the Major 
Project on the Extension of Primary Education in Latin America: 
2d Meeting. 

U.N. ECLA Committee of the Whole: 6th Session ; ‘ 

WMO Regional Association V (Southwest Pacific): 2d Session . 

U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 13th Session . 

2d Conference on Home Economics in the Countries Served by ‘the 
Caribbean Commission. 

2d FAO Technical Meeting on Control of Sunn Pest 

ILO Textiles Committee: 6th Session . Lie 

GATT Intersessional Committee . . 

FAO European Commission on Foot and Mouth Disease 

International Sugar Council: Executive Committee. . 

FAO Joint Subcommission on Mediterranean Forestry Problems. 

International Sugar Council: Statistical Committee . 

International Sugar Council: 15th Session. . . 


In{Session as offApril 30, 1958 


GATT Tariff Negotiations With Brazil 

U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea . 

U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self- Governing Terri- 
tories: 9th Session. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 25th Session . 

Brussels Universal and International Exhibition of 1958 . 

ITU Administrative Council: 13th Session ar aie 

UNESCO Executive Board: 50th Session . 

4th FAO Conference on Mechanical Wood Technology 

IAEA Board of Governors. 

Pan American Highway Congresses: 3d Meeting of Permanent 
Executive Committee. 

U.N. ECOSOC Statistical Commission: 10th Session 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotie Drugs: 13th Session 

ILO International Labor Conference: 4ist (Maritime) Session . 

WMO Executive Committee: 10th Session Sere wees. 4 


Scheduled May 1-July 31, 1958 


11th International Cannes Film Festival 
NATO: Ministerial Session of the Council. . 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: Standing C ommittee on Petitions 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Apr. 16, 1958. 
études postales; 
des radiocommunications; CCITT, Comité consultatif international télégraphique et féléphonique; 
Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economie Commission for Europe; ECL 
FAO, Food and Agriculture Orga rae deine 


is a list of abbreviations: CCEP, Commission consultative des 


America; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; 
on Tariffs and Trade; 
International Civil Aviation Organization; 
national ae Organization; ITU, 
tion; U. United Nations; 
United Niatlona Refugee Fund; UPU, Universal Postal Union; 


orological Organization. 
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IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency; IBE, 
ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; 
International Telecommunication Union; 
UNESCO, United Nations Educational, 
WHO, World Health Organization; 


. 10—Apr. 
. 11—Apr. 
17—Apr. 
21—Apr. 


New York 
New York 
Geneva. . 
New Delhi 


Panama . 29-Apr. 


. 1-9 

. 7-19 
. $25 
. 10-18 


Santiago 
Manila . 
Geneva. . 
Trinidad, B. Ww. 


. 14-23 
. 14-25 
. 14-28 
. 17-18 
. 17 (1 day) 
. 17-21 
A (I day) 


. 22-25 


Tehran. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
tome 
London 
Madrid. 
London 
London 


Geneva. 
Geneva. . 
New York 


New York 
Brussels 
Geneva. 
Paris. . 
Madrid 
Vienna . ‘ 
Washington . 


New York 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


May 2- 
May 5 
May 6- 


Cannes . 
Copenhagen 
New York 


Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following 
CCIR, Comité consultatif international 
ECAFE, Economie 
, Economie C wr apr for Latin 
GATT, General Agreement 
International Bureau of Education; ICAO, 
ILO, Inter- 
NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNREF, 
WMO, World Mete- 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled May 1-July 31, 1958— Continued 


U.N. Advisory Committee on Peaceful ee of Atomic lapatinhin 

ICEM Council: 8th Session . . . 

FAO Cocoa Group: 3d Session. . 

ITU Internationa Telephone and Telegra h Consultative Committee 
(CCITT): Study Group VIII Working Party. 

UPU Consultative Commission on Postal * nein al (CCEP): 
ing of Administrative Council. 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee . 

ICAO Assembly: 11th (Limited) Session 

U.N. Conference on International Commercial Arbitration . 

11th World Health Assembly . 

U.N. ECE Ad Hoc Working Party on Gas Problems: 4th Session . 

ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study 
Group XI (Television). 

UNESCO Special Intergovernmental Committee on the Preparation 
of a New €o onvention for the International Exchange of Publications. 

International Cotton Advisory Committee: 17th dsenapd ee 

FAO Group on Grains: 3d Session 

Inter-American Juridical Committee ; 

International Labor Conference: 42d Session . 

12th International Ornithological Congress . . 

U.N. ECE Steel Committee and Working Parties . ; ; 

International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 8th 
Meeting. 

International Rubber Study Group: 14th Meeting . 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: 22d Session . . ‘ 

U.N. Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation: 5th 
Session. 

FAO Desert Locust Control Committee: 5th Session 

TAEA Board of Governors. . 

5th International Electronic Nuclear Energy Exhibition and Con- 
ference. 

FAO Desert 
Session. 

WHO Executive Board: 22d Session . 

U.N. ECE Housing Committee: 16th Session 

4 Inter-American Seminar on Overall Planning for Education . 

. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee . . ee 

ccnastinaed Whaling Commission: 10th Meeting 

International Wheat Council: 24th Session . . 

ILO Governing Body: 139th Session 

8th Berlin Film Festival. . . 

GATT Balance-of-Payments Consultations : 

U.N. ECOSOC Technical Assistance Committee . 

UNREF Executive Committee: 8th Session . : 

UNREF Standing Program Subcommittee: 7th Session. . . 

International Tonnage Measurements Experts: 6th Meeting . 

U.N. Committee on South-West Africa: 6th Session . 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 26th Session . 

ICAO Airworthiness Committee: 2d Meeting. . 

Joint UNESCO/IBE International Gealeneane on Public Education: 
21st Session. 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Coordination of Transport . 

Inter-American Technical Committee on Cacao: 7th Meeting. 

15th International Congress of Zoology ; 3 a Sea 

International Union of Architects: 5th Congress ; : ; 

South Pacific Commission: Technical Conference on Cooperati ives . 

4th FAO Inter-American Meeting on Livestock we 5 

Interparliamentary Union: 47th Conference . . : , 

Baghdad Pact Ministerial Council: 5th Meeting . ‘ 

U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Regional Planning in Relationship to 
Urbanization and Industrialization. 

Ad Hoc Committee for the Revision of the Agreement for Establish- 
ment of the Caribbean Commission. 

Inter-American Child Institute: Directing Council . ; 

International Union of Biological Sciences: 13th General Assembly , 


Ist Meet- 


Locust Control Technical Advisory Committee: 8th 


Geneva 
Geneva . 
Hamburg . 
Warsaw 


Brussels 


Geneva. 
Montreal . 
New York 
Minneapolis 
Geneva 
Moscow 


Brussels 


London 

Rome 

Rio de Janeiro 
Geneva. 

Helsinki 

Geneva. . 

Halifax, Nova Scotia . 


Hamburg . 
New York 
New York 


Rome 
Vienna . 
Rome 


Rome 


Minneapolis 
Geneva. .. 
Washington . 
Geneva. ; 
The ian ; 
London ; 
Geneva. 
Berlin 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Hamburg . 
New York 
Geneva. 
Montreal . 
Geneva. 


Bangkok . 
Palmira, 
London 
Moscow . 
Port Moresby, 
Jamaica 

Rio de Janeiro 
London 
Tokyo . 


Trinidad, B. W.I. . 


Colombia . 


Montevideo . 
London 
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New Guinea . 


May 7- 
May 7- 
May 16- 
May 19- 


May 19- 


May 19- 
May 20- 
May 20- 
May 26-— 
May 28- 
May 28- 


May 28- 


June 2— 
June 2- 
June 2- 
June 4— 
June 5- 
June 9- 
June 9- 


June 9- 
June 9- 
June 9- 


June 10— 
June 16- 
June 16- 


June 16- 


June 16- 
June 16- 
June 23- 
June 23- 
June 23- 
June 25- 
June 26- 
June 27- 
June 
June 
June* 
June 
June* 
July 1- 
July 1- 
July 3- 
July 7- 


July 8- 

July 13- 
July 16- 
July 20- 
July 21- 
July 22- 
July 24- 
July 28- 
July 28- 


July 


July 
July* 





U.S. Supports Special Fund 
for Economic Development 


Statement by Christopher H, Phillips? 


I should like to take this occasion briefly to em- 
phasize one or two points which are basic to my 
delegation’s approach to the task before this com- 
mittee. Let me make it clear that this is not in- 
tended to be an exposition of our detailed views 
on the organization and operation of the Special 
Fund. I shall discuss our thinking in these re- 
spects during our reading of the views and sug- 
gestions presented by the Secretary-General.? 

At the General Assembly my Government was 
convinced that the United Nations had before it 
a realistic opportunity to embark on new impor- 
tant action to assist the less developed countries by 
making available technical aid of a kind not pos- 
sible under the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. To this end the United States delega- 
tion proposed, and the General Assembly voted 
unanimously for, the establishment of a Special 
Fund. My Government continues to be firmly 
convinced that, with the full support of all mem- 
bers of the United Nations, the Special Fund can 
and will make a significant contribution to the 
economic development of the less developed 
countries. 

In order to do so, however, it must be able to de- 
vote its resources to projects of considerable scope 
or depth, perhaps involving financial commit- 
ments by the fund over rather long periods of time 
and perhaps involving relatively large amounts 
of supplies and equipment. One of the important 
results of such concentrated effort by the Special 
Fund would be, we are convinced, to facilitate 
new capital investment of all types—private and 
public, national and international—by creating 
conditions in the underdeveloped countries which 
would make such investment either feasible or 
more effective, thereby helping to increase the flow 
of capital resources to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the basic need for which we all recognize. 


1 Made in the U.N. Committee for the Special Fund on 
Mar. 12 (U.S./U.N. press release 2884). Mr. Phillips is 
U.S. Representative on the committee. 

* According to a committee decision, remarks other 
than the opening statements will not be made public. 

® BULLETIN of Jan. 13, 1958, p. 71. 
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If we are to avoid scattering the Special Fund’s 
resources over a multitude of small projects, it will 
be necessary to avoid such procedures, which have 
become integral aspects of the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance, as country programing 
and allocations to participating agencies. This 
is why the United States agreed at the General 
Assembly that the Special Fund, though an ex- 
tension of present United Nations activities, 
should be separate and distinct from the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program. This continues 
to be the position of my delegation, and, as I have 
indicated, I shall discuss how we feel this might 
be accomplished when the committee gets into 
detailed discussion of the organization and opera- 
tions of the Special Fund. 

General Assembly Resolution 1219 spoke of the 
possibility of having available for total United 
Nations technical assistance activities the sum of 
$100 million. This is the target which my Gov- 
ernment has utilized in taking steps to assure 
that the United States will be in a position to con- 
tribute its share of this intensified effort to spur 
economic development. My Government. sin- 
cerely hopes that the figure of $100 million will 
quickly be converted from a target figure into re- 
sources actually available to assist the underde- 
veloped countries. It has, therefore, requested the 
Congress for an authorization of $38 million as a 
United States contribution toward a combined 
1959 program of $100 million. Such a contribu- 
tion is, of course, subject to congressional approval, 
and any United States contribution will be subject 
to the percentage limitation provided for by law. 

Speaking to the press on December 16 on the 
accomplishment of the last General Assembly, the 
Secretary-General stated : 

I would highlight, first of all, the Special Projects Fund 
decision which opens new possibilities for the development 
of economic assistance. ... I, of course, regard this as 
a major achievement. I may remind you of the fact that 
the United States representative, in commenting upon it, 
used the word “milestone,” which is a very strong word, 
and I for one would agree with him. 


Mr. Chairman, my delegation will do its best 
in cooperation with other members of this com- 
mittee to help translate the General Assembly 
resolution into the kind of concrete action which 
we believe will pay great dividends in terms 
of the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. 
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Developments in Trust Territory 
of Tanganyika 


Statement by Mason Sears 
US. Representative on the Trusteeship Council * 


Because of Great Britain’s outstanding success 
in transforming its former empire into a common- 
wealth of free and independent nations, it is hard 
to understand how there could be any doubt in 
Tanganyika about its own political future. But 
apparently there is. 

The Visiting Mission reports that among polit- 
ically conscious A fricans there is still an expression 
of fear about the future. Obviously they do not 
like the present multiracial system in the Legisla- 
tive Council because it gives the small immigrant 
minorities, representing less than 2 percent of the 
population, 66 percent of the elected members. 
According to the Visiting Mission there are some 
Africans who fear this may become a permanent 
feature of the constitution. Under the Trusteeship 
Agreement, however, it would be absolutely im- 
possible. No final constitution can be proposed for 
Tanganyika by Great Britain without consulting 
the freely expressed wishes of the people, and this 
must be done in a manner which can be approved 
by the United Nations itself. 

The United States delegation appreciates that 
the Administering Authority has made many 
helpful declarations on this subject. Nevertheless 
it is to be hoped that the Government will make 
further and continuous efforts to correct this un- 
necessary misunderstanding and promote political 
stability. 

Can anyone doubt that Tanganyika is and al- 
ways will be overwhelmingly African and under 
international agreement must be developed along 
democratic lines—which means primarily as an 
African state? 

It is true that the forthcoming elections for the 
Legislative Council will be held on the present 
multiracial basis. But this is only a transitional 
stage in progress toward the kind of one-man, one- 
vote system which is found in Great Britain and 
in many other independent nations. 

In any case, the Administering Authority has 
announced that a committee to recommend revi- 


*Made before the Trusteeship Council on Mar. 11 
(U.S./U.N. press release 2882). 
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sions of the constitution will be appointed in 1959 
and will review the parity system. It is hoped that 
this committee will propose such adjustments in 
the voting procedure as will provide the African 
population with a more proportionate representa- 
tion. 

In addition, the United States delegation hopes 
that it will recommend steps which will lead to- 
ward the goal of universal suffrage with the least 
possible delay. 

We have also been much interested in the work 
which has been done to promote the organization 
of town and district councils. It was encouraging 
to learn that the administration desires to see 
these local councils established as rapidly as pos- 
sible in all districts of Tanganyika. Now that 
the process has begun, it may well have a snow- 
balling effect upon the way it spreads throughout 
the Territory. 

Considering the Territory as a whole the United 
States delegation does not wish to emphasize the 
speed or direction of the political growth of 
Tanganyika so much as the smoothness of its 
progress. The direction, of course, is toward 
self-government, as is mandatory under the 
charter. The speed of progress, however, will, in 
the last analysis, be increasingly subjected to con- 
tinental as well as territorial influences. But the 
smoothness of the operation will depend on racial 
good will and upon the ability of all sides to fore- 
see and prepare for the human adjustments which 
must be made if the trusteeship is to end in 
harmony. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial Secretary for 
Great Britain, put his finger on this problem last 
June in the House of Commons. He stated that 


... just as the Africans are faced with tremendous 
problems of mental and spiritual adjustment when 
plunged into western education and the modern world 
simultaneously, so the members of the more advanced 
races in Africa are also faced with tremendous problems 
of adjustment as more and more educated Africans begin 
to emerge. There is very real danger that not enough 
members of the advanced races will make this adjust- 
ment quickly enough, and that the resentments that this 
will cause will encourage a growing tendency toward 
racialism from the other side. This is a very real danger 
which we should be imprudent to ignore. 


If the necessary adjustments cannot be effec- 
tively made, all communities in Tanganyika will 
be the losers. The advancement of living stand- 
ards and the place of Tanganyika in a free so- 
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ciety would be seriously endangered without 
financial and technical support from the outside 
world. On the other hand, the contribution of 
the outside world to the development of Tan- 
ganyika would be rapidly destroyed without 
African support. 

Obviously the progress of economic develop- 
ment in the Territory is essential to its ultimate 
political freedom. It is therefore encouraging to 
learn of the many satisfactory developments dur- 
ing the past year. 

More and more Africans appear to be partici- 
pating in the marketing of primary produce and 
in retail trade. African cooperatives have shown 
a remarkable increase and continue to be success- 
fully managed. Expenditures for economic serv- 
ices have been increasing for a number of years. 
The Administering Authority and the African 
population should be commended for all of these 
things. They are laying the basis for an ever 
stronger and more educated Tanganyika. 

Mr. President, tremendous developments are in 
store for Africa during the period immediately 
ahead. In this period perhaps 60 million Afri- 


cans are likely to become citizens of free and inde- 
pendent countries. These developments will have 
their inevitable impact on Tanganyika. 

But, considering the skill which the British 


Government has shown in helping so many na- 
tions to become independent, there should not be 
the slightest doubt about the ability and the desire 
of the Administering Authority to meet every 
new situation in a realistic way and to put it to 
the best advantage of Tanganyika. 

Mr. President, before closing I would like to 
refer to the outgoing and incoming governors of 
Tanganyika. 

When the present governor, Sir Edward Twin- 
ing, retires from the governorship next spring, he 
should have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
has made a lasting contribution to the building 
of a Tanganyikan nation. He will be followed 
in office by another distinguished British admin- 
istrator, Sir Richard Turnbull, who has spent 
much of his active life in promoting the interests 
of the African people. He has made intensive 
studies of African affairs and has come to be 
recognized as an outstanding authority on some 
of their customs and ambitions. The United 
States delegation wishes him success in the work 
of helping Tanganyika prepare for independence. 
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We also hope that he will have the continued 
advice and assistance of Mr. Fletcher-Cooke, who, 
together with Sir Andrew Cohen, the distin- 
guished representative of the United Kingdom, 
has discharged his duties before this Council 
with marked ability. 


Seattle Selected as Site 
for Colombo Plan Meeting 


Press release 178 dated April 7 

The Department of State announced on April 
7 that Seattle, Wash., has been selected as the site 
for the tenth meeting of the Colombo Plan in 
the fall of 1958. The ninth meeting of the 18- 
nation Consultative Committee on Cooperative 
Economic Development in South and Southeast 
Asia (Colombo Plan), held at Saigon, Viet-Nam, 
in October 1957, unanimously accepted the United 
States proposal that the Committee next meet in 
the United States.’ 

The purpose of the meeting at Seattle will be to 
review the progress, consider the problem of de- 
velopment, and survey the economic position of 
the member countries of South and Southeast 
Asia. The annual meeting of the Consultative 
Committee provides an opportunity for exchang- 
ing views on development problems of mutual 
interest and provides a framework within which 
an international cooperative effort can be pro- 
moted to assist the countries of the area to accel- 
erate their development. 

The highlight of the Seattle conference will be 
the Ministerial Meeting. This meeting, of about 
5 days’ duration, will be preceded by a 2-week 
meeting of officials to prepare material for minis- 
terial consideration. 

The United States became a member of the Con- 
sultative Committee in 1951 and has since that 
time participated in the annual meetings. The 
other member governments of the Colombo Plan 
are Australia, Burma, Canada, Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Malaya, Ne- 
pal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom (together with 
Singapore and British Borneo), and Viet-Nam. 

1 BuLLETIN of Nov. 11, 1957, p. 755, and Dec. 2, 1957, p. 
899. 
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SEATO Announces New Series 
of Research Fellowships 


Press release 177 dated April 7 


The Department of State on April 7 released 
information received from the SEATO headquar- 
ters at Bangkok, Thailand, concerning the new 
series of research fellowships to be awarded under 
the cultural program of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization for 1958-59. The object of the fel- 
lowship program is to sponsor research into social, 
economic, political, cultural, scientific, and edu- 
cational problems as a means of giving an insight 
into the present needs and future development of 
the area. Ten to fifteen fellowships will be 
awarded to nationals of the SEATO member 
states. 

The fellowships will include a monthly allow- 
ance of $400 and tourist-class air travel to and 
from the countries in which the research is con- 
ducted. Candidates must possess high academic 
qualifications, preferably of the doctoral level or 
equivalent, and must have had several years of 
professional experience. Published material will 
also be taken into consideration in making the 
awards. Applications must be submitted not 
later than August 1, 1958, to the SEATO na- 
tional office in the candidates’ country of citizen- 
ship. The Department of State has designated 
the Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C., to receive and screen the ap- 
plications of United States citizens. This com- 
mittee will recommend candidates to the Depart- 
ment and the President’s Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. The Board will then nominate a 
panel to be forwarded to the SEATO headquar- 
ters in Bangkok, where final selections will be 
made. The awards will be announced in No- 
vember 1958. 

Eleven fellowships were awarded by SEATO 
in January of this year as part of its 1957-58 pro- 
gram of cultural relations. A number of the fel- 
lows have already started work on their research 
projects. 

The Council of Ministers of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization at its fourth annual meeting 
held at Manila in March agreed to continue and 
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expand the program of cultural activities.’ 
Among the new projects to be initiated is the ap- 
pointment of professors at universities of the 
Asian member states and of traveling lecturers. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography * 


Economic and Social Council 


Commission on the Status of Women. Consent to Mar- 
riage and Age of Marriage. Report by the Secretary- 
General. E/CN.6/317, January 20, 1958. 27 pp. mimeo. 

Statistical Commission. Draft Revised International 
Standard Industrial Classification of All Economic Ac- 
tivities. E/CN.3/2438, January 22, 1958. 73 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Information Con- 
cerning the Status of Women in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. Report by the Secretary-General. E/CN.- 
6/318, January 22, 1958. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Equal Remunera- 
tion for Men and Women Workers for Work of Equal 
Value. E/CN.6/322, January 22,1958. 38 pp. mimeo. 

Statistical Commission. Basic Industrial Statistics—A 
Progress Report. A memorandum by the Secretary- 
General. E/CN.3/242, January 23, 1958. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Age of Retirement 
and Right to Pension. Report by the Secretary-General. 

1/CN.6/321, January 23, 1958. 12 pp. mimeo 

Commission on the Status of Women. Technical As- 
sistance Programmes in Relation to the Status of 
Women. Report by the Secretary-General. E/CN.6/326, 
January 23,1958. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Periodic Reports on Hu- 
man Rights. Reports by the Specialized Agencies. 
E/CN.4/758, January 24, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Access of Women 
to Education. UNESCO activities in 1957 of special 
interest to women. Report prepared by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. E/CN.6/320, January 24, 1958. 19 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Information Con- 
cerning the Status of Women in Trust Territories. Re- 
port by the Secretary-General. E/CN.6/319, January 
28,1958. 38 pp. mimeo. : 

Commission on the Status of Women. Working Women, 
Including Working Mothers With Family Responsibili- 
ties. Report by the Secretary-General. E/CN.6/324, 
January 28,1958. 41 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Access of Women to 
Higher Education. Report prepared by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
in collaboration with the International Federation of 
University Women. E/CN.6/327, January 28, 1958. 66 
pp. mimeo. 

Statistical Commission. Draft Revisions to the Inter- 
national Standards in Basic Industrial Statistics. 
E/CN.3/242/Add. 1, January 29, 1958. 43 pp. mimeo. 


' For text of final communique, see BULLETIN of Mar. 31, 
1958, p. 504. 

* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Aviation 


Protocol amending articles 48 (a), 49 (e), and 61 of the 
convention on international civil aviation (TIAS 1591) 
by providing that sessions of the Assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization shall be held not 
less than once in 3 years instead of annually. Done at 
Montreal June 14, 1954. Entered into force December 
12, 1956. TIAS 3756. 

Ratifications deposited: Viet-Nam, December 30, 1957; 
Italy, March 24, 1958. 


Duties and Rights of States 


Protocol to the convention on duties and rights of states 
in event of civil strife, signed at Habana February 20, 
1928 (46 Stat. 2749). Opened for signature at the Pan 
American Union May 1, 1957." 

Signature: El Salvador, March 27, 1958. 


Finance 


Articles of agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund. Opened for signature at Washington December 
27, 1945. Entered into force December 27, 1945. TIAS 
1501. 

Signature and acceptance: Tunisia, April 14, 1958. 

Articles of agreement of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. Opened for signature at 
Washington December 27, 1945. Entered into force 
December 27, 1945. TIAS 1502. 

Signature and acceptance: Tunisia, April 14, 1958. 


Maritime 


Protocol terminating the convention of May 31, 1865 (14 
“tat. 679) concerning the Cape Spartel lighthouse, 
and transferring the control, operation, and administra- 
tion of the lighthouse to the Government of Morocco. 
Signed at Tangier March 31, 1958. Entered into force 
March 31, 1958. 

Signatures: Belgium, France, Italy, Morocco, Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
United States. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and whole- 
sale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New York 
June 23, 1953.? 

Accession deposited: Argentina, March 24, 1958. 


Shipping 


Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948. 
Entered into force March 17, 1958, for: Argentina, 

Australia, Belgium (metropolitan territories only), 
Burma, Canada, Dominican Republic, Ecuador (with 


+ Not in force for the United States. 
? Not in force. 
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declaration), France, Haiti, Honduras, Iran, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico (with reservation), Neth- 
erlands (including Surinam, Netherlands Antilles, and 
Netherlands New Guinea), Switzerland (with reser- 
vation), United Arab Republic, United Kingdom, and 
United States (with reservation). 

Whaling 


Protocol amending the international whaling convention of 
1946 (TIAS 1849). Done at Washington November 19, 
1956.” 

Ratification deposited: France, April 14, 1958. 


Technical Cooperation Agreements 
Signed for West Indies Islands 


The Department of State on April 18 (press 
release 202) announced the signing of two tech- 
nical cooperation agreements relating to the 
British West Indies, one with Trinidad and 
Tobago, and another with the other eastern West 
Indian territory islands including the Leewards, 
Windwards, and Barbados. The ceremony took 
place at the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration with Rollin S. Atwood, President of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, acting for 
the U.S. Government and R. W. Jackling, Coun- 
selor, Head of Chancery of the British Embassy, 
signing on behalf of the West Indian Governments 
concerned. 

The technical cooperation programs in Trinidad 
and the eastern Caribbean are expected to include 
such activities as housing, agriculture, health, nat- 
ural resources, communications, public adminis- 
tration, and technical education. Donald R. 
Laidig has been designated as ICA field represent- 
ative, for the purpose of implementing these new 
programs, with headquarters in Trinidad, which 
is also the seat of the new Federal Government. 

In connection with signature of the agreements, 
it was noted that these are the first technical coop- 
eration assistance agreements concluded respect- 
ing member territories of the new Federation of 
The West Indies since the Federation came into 
being on January 3, 1958, and held its first parlia- 
mentary election on March 25. The agreements 
represent another concrete example of United 
States readiness to assist the Federation. With the 
technical assistance program already in effect with 
Jamaica, these agreements now extend technical 
assistance to all of the Federation. 
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Consulate at Nicosia Elevated 
to Consulate General 


The Department of State announced on April 11 (press 
release 187) the elevation of the American Consulate at 
Nicosia, Cyprus, to the rank of Consulate General, effec- 
tive April 13, 1958. Taylor G. Belcher will continue as 
principal officer. 








PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization Meeting of Heads 
of Government, Paris, December 1957. Pub. 6606. Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series I, 35. xx, 
117 pp. 50¢. 


A volume containing the texts of statements, addresses, 
etc., made by Heads of Government at the meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization held in Paris from 
December 16 to 19, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3961. 16 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement, with memorandum of understanding and ex- 
changes of notes, between the United States of America 
and Pakistan—Signed at Karachi November 15, 1957. 
Entered into force November 15, 1957. 


Financial Agreement. TIAS 3962. 2pp. 5¢. 


Between the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, amend- 
ing agreement of December 6, 1945—Signed at Washing- 
ton March 6, 1957. Entered into force April 25, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3963. 2 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Italy, amending agreement of May 23, 1955. Exchange 
of notes—Dated at Rome December 2 and 11, 1957. En- 
tered into force December 11, 1957. 


Uranium Reconnaissance. TIAS 3964. 9 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Brazil, replacing agreement of August 3, 1955. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Washington December 26, 1957. En- 
tered into force December 26, 1957. 
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Claims—Damages Arising From SEATO Maneuvers and 
Ground Field Training Exercises. TIAS 3965. 7 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Republic of the Philippines. Exchange of aide 
memoire—Dated at Manila November 1, 1957. Entered 
into force November 1, 1957. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Equipment 
and Materials. TIAS 3966. 6pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Guatemala. Exchange of notes—Signed at Guatemala 
December 16, 1957. Entered into force December 16, 
1957. 


Foreign Service Personnel—Free Entry Privileges. TIAS 
3967. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ecuador. Exchange of notes—Signed at Quito October 
22 and November 6, 1957, with related note—Signed No- 
vember 11, 1957. Entered into force November 6, 1957. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 14-20 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Washington 25, D. C. 

Releases issued prior to April 14 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 176, 177, and 
178 of April 7, 180, 182, and 183 of April 9, and 187 
of April 11. 
No. Date 
191 4/14 


Subject 
Dulles: Pan American Day. 
*192 4/14 President of Chile to visit U.S. 
193 4/15 Dulles: news conference. 
194 4/16 Cuba credentials (rewrite). 
4/16 U.S.-U.K.-French reply to Soviet aide 
memoire. 
4/16 McKinney: “Atoms for Power: Inter- 
national Status.” 
4/16 Dulles to visit Berlin. 
4/17 Holmes: “The United States and Mid- 
dle Africa.” 
4/17 Dulles: statement on revising Atomic 
Energy Act. 
Dulles: message to Prime Minister 
Nkrumah. 
Austria credentials (rewrite). 
Technical cooperation agreements with 
West Indies islands. 
Senator Case to represent U.S. at 
Berlin ceremony (rewrite). 





* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 








Correction | 


BULLETIN of March 24, 1958, p. 470: The reference 
to Ethiopia as a recipient of Sino-Soviet bloc eco- 
nomic assistance should be deleted from Table I. 
The totals in that table should be adjusted accord- 
ingly. 





| 
| 
| 
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Africa. Developments in Trust inne iil of 


Tanganyika (Sears) 


Algeria. U.S. Policy iiisietties ‘aati: Siesieann 
Unchanged (Department statement) 


American Republics 
The Interdependence of Independence (Dulles) . 
Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of April 15 . 


Asia. Seattle Selected as Site for pine Plan 
Meeting . 


Atomic Energy. ee Waites Knowledge With 
Our NATO Allies (Dulles) 


Austria. Letters of Credence (Platser) 


China, Communist. Reply of “Sixteen” to Chinese 
Communist Statement on Korea . a etericd 


Congress, The 

President Approves Duty-Free Entry of Automo- 
biles for Show Purposes . 

Sharing Nuclear Know — With Our 
Allies (Dulles) 


Cuba. Letters of ore tana y inecieans 


Cyprus. Consulate at Nicosia Elevated to Con- 
sulate General ‘ 


Department and Sunes atin. Consulate at 
Nicosia Elevated to Consulate General . : 

Economic Affairs 

Impact of Mutual Security Program on the United 
States Economy (Dillon) a Sa one er ee 

International Trade and Our National Security 
(Herter) : 

President Approves Duty- Free ‘Entry of ‘Automo- 
biles for Show Purposes . 

U.S. Supports Special Fund for ‘Economic Develop- 
ment (Phillips) . 


Educational Exchange. SEATO . Announces New 
Series of Research Fellowships . 


Egypt. Secret ines Dulles’ News Conference om April 


NATO 


France 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of April 15 . 

U.S. Policy Regarding Algeria Remains Unchanged 
(Department statement) ; 

U.S., U.K., and France Ready To Begin Talks at 
Moscow (three-power statement and Soviet aide 
memoire) Sak hi By 


Germany 

Secretary Dulles To Visit Berlin After NATO Min- 
isterial Meeting . 

Senator Case To Represent U. Ss. ‘at Berlin Congress 
Hall Ceremonies ‘ — 


International Organizations -_ Coeune 
Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings ‘ 

Seattle Selec ted. as ‘Site for Colombo Plan Meeting . 

Japan. Sentences of _—— Parolees Reduced to 
Time Served . e 3 ‘ ‘ Seay a 

Korea. Reply of “Sixteen” to Chinese Communist 
Statement on Korea Ned ted ee 2 ene 

Military Affairs. U.S. Denies Soviet Charge of Pro- 
vocative Flights in Polar _— cipreuicenas 
statement) 8 ee ; . el te 


Index 
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Mutual Security 

Impact of Mutual Security Program on the United 
States Economy (Dillon) ‘ 

International Trade and Our National ‘Security 
(Herter) 

Technical Cooperation Agreements ‘Signed for West 
Indies Islands Ste ot a ir, en oe 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. Viseensienins in 
Trust Territory of Tanganyika (Sears) 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

NATO Defense Ministers Conclude Discussions 
(Text of final communique) . 

Sharing Nuclear ee With Our NATO ‘Allies 
(Dulles) : 


Presidential Documents. President Approves 
Duty-Free se of Automobiles for Show Pur- 
poses . oe <i Sab ee eee 


Publications. Recent Releases 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. SEATO An- 
nounces New Series of Research Fellowships . 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions 

Technical Cooperation Agreements ‘Signed for West 
Indies Islands ; . St Moen Ss 


U.S.S.R. 

Impact of Mutual Security Program on the United 
States Economy (Dillon) i 

Secretary Dulles’ News C ‘onference of April 15 3) 

U.S. Denies Soviet Charge of Provocative Flights in 
Polar Region (Department statement) : 

U.S., U.K., and France Ready To Begin Talks at 
Moscow (three-power statement and Soviet aide 
memoire) KS es 


United Kingdom 

Consulate at Nicosia Elevated to Consulate General . 

Development in Trust Territory of Tanganyika 
(Sears) 

U.S., U.K., and France "Ready To Begin Talks at 
Moscow (three- — statement and Soviet aide 
memoire) in? ee. SO SU ewe See Je eee 


United Nations 

Current U.N. Documents . 

Developments in Trust Territory of Tanganyika 
(Sears) ‘ 

Reply of ‘ ‘Sixteen” to Chinese Communist State- 
ment on Korea , 

U.S. Supports Special Fund for ‘Economic Develop- 
ment (Phillips) . Pee oe ae ene? gh 


West Indies, Federation of. Technical Cooperation 
Agreements Signed for West Indies Islands . 


Name Inder 


Arroyo y Marquez, Nicolas 
Case, Senator Clifford . 
Dillon, Douglas 

Dulles, Secretary ‘ 
Eisenhower, President . 
Herter, Christian A 

Lodge, Henry Cabot . 
Phillips, Christopher H . 
Platzer, Wilfried ‘ 
Sears, Mason 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Organization 
of 

American 
States 


The Organization of American States is an association of 21 
American Republics, which have a combined population of about 
348 millions and which represent the greatest variety and individ- 
uality in their geography and history, their economic life and 
cultural interests. 

A new Department of State publication, Organization of Amer- 
ican States, tells how these 21 nations joined to form the OAS, 
which President Eisenhower has called “the most successfully 
sustained adventure in international community living that the 
world has seen,” and how it works to achieve its ends. 

The 20-page pamphlet, in question-and-answer format, dis- 
cusses the development, functions, organization, and achievements 
of the OAS. The booklet is illustrated with photographs and an 
organizational chart. 

Copies of Organization of American States may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, for 15 cents each. 


Publication 6625 15 cents 





